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In the whole circle of medical science, there is no subject 
that is involved in so much obscurity as that of the true pa- 
thology of neuralgia; and none that is more worthy of our at- 
tentive investigation, with the view to determine, if possible, 
its seat, its essential nature, and the best method of treat- 
ment. 

As it should be the paramount object of every one who is 
engaged in the pursuit of knowledge, to discover and exhibit 
truth, rather than attempt to establish some preconceived 
opinion, it is my design, in the following brief communica- 
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tion, not to assume, in the spirit of dogmatism, any particu 
lar position, but merely to present the results of my observa 
tion and experience, for the consideration of my professional 
brethren—with the hope that they may serve in some degree 
to elucidate the pathology, and improve the treatment of neu 


+ 


ralgie affe: 


ons. 

| propose to discuss in an impartial manner, the question 

h | been seleeted for debate, namely: Is neuralgia an 

idiopathie affection of the nervous centres and branches, or is 
sympathetic of remote organic Irritation? 

It must be admitted that some of the most prominent phe 
1omena of neuralgia, in many cases at least, indicate the 
nervous centres, especially the spinal marrow and its branches 

he th ricinal seats of disease Some pathologists main- 
hat all neuralgic affections are dependent on primary 


in ll tion, This is a simple and attraetive doetrine 


n many advocates In the early part of my pro 
essional | | was captivates with it: and emboldened b 


nfidence inspired by high authority, as that of Teale 
{ treated everv case of neuralgic character by cupping, coun 


} in? > : ] - the 
wy. &c.. over the spinal column, believing that every 
sented more or less evidence of spinal aff 


luced to con- 


tion. Bu 


is I became enlightened by experience, I was in 
ude that. whilst it could not bedenied that the nervous cen 


es and branches may be the seat of primary disease, which 


may cause neuralgia in remote parts, it was too exclusive a 
of its pathology, and that in order to the adoption of a 


nal, and successful treatment, it was necessary, in many 


nstances, to extend our investigation bevond the points ol 


igins of the spinal nerves—with the 


of discovering the ultimate cause and of direeting our 
, ; —- he 
liate agents, in an especial manner, to its removal. The 


ar +} | ‘x f 
1 are the following Ist. 


iets whiel ed Oo this conciusio 


+} ‘ 
t HIUSt 


Many examples of neuralgia oecur, in which, upon 
‘ritieal examination, there 1s an entire absence of those loca! 
signs which are conside red to be characteristic of actua! sp 


al disease 2d. The utter inefficiency of the most poten 
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eT al appli ations, mn very many cases, where, apparent the 
most unequivocal manifestations of actual spinal disease do 
exist. 3d. That, in numerous instances, patients after hav- 
ing been tormented, and nearly exhausted by cupping, blis 
tering, tartaremetic ointment, &c., and whom both physi 
cians and friends have despaired of ever relieving, have often 
gradually recovered under the influence of alterants, mild 
aperients, and a general roborant course. 4th. That in 
large majority of the severest cases of neuralgia which have 
ultimately proved fatal, autopsy has not disclosed the slight 
est appreciable lesion, which could account for the painful 
symptoms during life. In view of the above facets, | cannot 
doubt but that, in a large proportion of the very worst cases 
which come under our care, the local neuralgic affections are 
sympathetic of remote visceral irritations, which, through the 
medium of the spinal branches of the great sympathetic 
morbidly impress the spinal marrow, and that the impression 
thus received being irradiated along its various trunks, is 
manifested by severe pain, or some disagreeable sensations 
most generally towards the terminal-points of the spinal ap 
paratus. 

Unless we take this more comprehensive view of the 


na 
, 


thology of neuralgia, I feel assured that, in but too many in. 
stances, we shall attack the shadow and not the substance ol 
the insidious enemy with which we are contending, if we 
direct our chief efforts to those points on which its energies 
appeai to be ex pe nded., 

The facts which seem to prove the correctness of this view 
f the pathology of neuralgia are the following 

ist. The sympathy which is acknowledged by all medical 
men to exist between the viscera and the general nervous sys 
tem. There are many familiar and striking illustrations oi 
this connection. The numbness of the lower extremities 
from calculus in the kidney; the pain and numbness of the 
shoulder and arm from chronic hepatitis; the agonising head 
iche from disordered stomach and liver, the severe pain in 


he head, back, and extremities so common in bilious and 
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other fevers, accompanied with marked evidences of visceral 
derangement; the paroxysms of hysteria in adults, and the 
convulsions in children, from chylopoietic derangement; af- 
ford the most satisfactory evidence of the intimate connection 
between the various internal viscera and the nervous sys- 
tem. 

2d. The undoubted dependence of various forms of paral- 
ysis on visceral diseases. The cases of paraplegia reported 
by Stanley, and proven to be dependent on diseased kidney; 
and those of Abernethy, dependent on hepatitis and enteritis, 
afford strong testimony in support of the important connec- 
tion referred to. 

3d. The utter inefficacy of all remedies applied to the 
spinal column, in cases of paralysis and neuralgia, connected 
with visceral diseases, whilst the symptoms of the former are 
often found to decrease, ‘‘pari passu,’”’ with the removal of the 
latter. 

To conclude this summary view of the pathology of nev- 
ralgia, | would remark that from the light which we at pre- 
sent possess in connection with this intricate subject, we are 
forced to the conviction that, whilst it must be admitted that 
the nervous centres and trunks are susceptible of primary 
disease, the consequence, most generally, of mechanical inju- 
ries, of disordered circulation in the nervous envelops, or of 
disease in the bony casements, in, perhaps, much the largest 
proportion of cases of neuralgia which come under our no- 
tice, disorder or disease of some of the internal viscera will 
be found to be the ‘fons et origo’’ of this most afflicting 
malady. 

My object, in the next place, will be to illustrate by a few 
interesting cases, selected from a number that have come un- 
der my observation, the above important pathological princi- 
ple, which, if acknowledged by some, is far from being pro- 
perly estimated by the profession at large, and the adoption 
of which would, in my opinion, conduce very much to the 
alleviation of human suffering 

Case Ist. The first case to which I shall refer. came under 
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my notice in 1831, in Virgina, where I then resided; and as 
it presented some interesting features, 1 will give it somewhat 
in detail. The subject, Mrs. B., was a woman of delicate 
constitution, and aged about seventy. During my absence 
from home I was sent for to relieve her of what was sup- 
posed, by the family, to be an unusually severe attack of bili- 
ous colic, to which she was subject. Two other physicians 
of intelligence and skill were called in, and continued for 
several days to attend the case. Despairing, however, of be- 
ing able to afford her any relief, they abandoned her to die. 
On my return home | was sent for again, and found her in 
the following condition: her pulse was very much sunk; her 
skin pale, shrunken and bathed in cold clammy sweat; there 
was great muscular prostration; she suffered intense pain 
and retraction of the abdomen; there was rigid constipation, 
and almost continued vomiting of feecal matter, which, I was 
informed, had continued for several days. Here was a 
strongly marked case of intussusception. Having understood 
that all the usual remedies had been diligently applied, with 
but little relief, I apprehended that the case was hopeless, as 
I thought it highly probable that mortification had already 
taken place in the intestine. Being solicited, however, to do 
something for her, | gave her a very large anodyne, and some 
diffusible stimulants in the first place, and ordered a hot bath 
to be prepared. During the preparation of the bath, 1 made 
up twelve pills consisting of one drop of pure croton oil to 
the pill, and determined to administer one every two hours, 
until some decided effect should be produced. I also admin- 
istered an enema, containing twenty grains of tartar-emetic, 
and about two drachms of laudanum, immediately after which 
she was placed in the hot bath. Under the combined influ- 
ence of these means, a most fortunate and unexpected change 
took place in her case. The spasm of the intestine yielded; 
she discharged enormous amounts of peculiarly offensive mat- 
ter from the bowels, consisting of hardened lumps; the vom- 
iting greatly abated, and finally ceased; the abdominal pain 
and distention gradually gave way, leaving, however, conside- 
1 * 
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was, that it was of a nervous or sympathetic character. With 
this view of its pathology, I administered mild aperients and 
alterants, for the purpose of rectifying the chylopoietic vis- 
cera; and at the same time made use of the most powerful 
anodynes, antispasmodics, and counter-irritation. This treat- 
ment produced but little mitigation of the cough, and pain in 
the chest. The pain which was at first confined to the chest, 
gradually extended to the shoulder, down the arm, and finally 
settled in the wrist and hand, in the form of the most acute 
neuralgia. For the relief of this, every remedy both general 
and local, that is usually adopted, was fairly tried. The most 
powerful internal anodynes were administered; and topical 
applications, as cupping, counter-irritants, and anodyne em- 
brocations were made from the origins of the spinal nerves, 
which go to form the axillary plexus, down to their digital 
extremities; but all proved of little avail. Having, as I 
thought, exhausted all the known resources of medicine, I 
was strongly tempted to resort to surgical aid. It occurred to 
me that strong pressure either with the tourniquet or well 
adjusted bandage might be of service. This means, how- 
ever, affording but little relief, | ventured to propose a divis- 
ion of the nerve, but the patient would not consent. 
{I now nearly despaired of ever being able to relieve 
my patient, and discontinued the use of almost all the reme- 
dies, advising her to rub her arm and wrist occasionally with 
some anodyne and stimulant liniments, and to keep the pain- 
ful parts well wrapped up. Soon after giving this advice, a 
most fortunate circumstance occurred, which, at once, devel- 
oped the cause of her singular and afflicting case, and which 
afforded almost instantaneous relief. During an unusually 
severe attack of cough, she ejected either from the lungs, or 
larynx, an exceedingly irregular and rough calcarious mass, 
about the size of acommon bean. This was followed by a 
rapid abatement of the pectoral symptoms, and the local neu- 
ralgia; and her general health soon became as good as 


ever. 
In full view of the whole history of the above interesting 
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case, 1 could not doubt the dependence of the violent parox- 
ysmal cough, and the acute pains of the chest, on the me- 
chanical irritation arising from the presence of the body re- 
ferred to; nor did it appear less obvious, that the neuralgic 
affection of the arm and wrist was sympathetic of pulmo- 
nary or laryngeal irritation. 

Case 3d. This case presented itself to my notice in 1839, 
in the State of Alabama. The subject, Mrs. G., was aged 
about twenty-five; and of rather a delicate, nervous constitu- 
tion. This case was characterised by its great severity, and 
unusual number of anomalous symptoms, the detail of which 
would occupy the compass of an ordinary communication, 
As I design to be as brief as possible, | will content myself 
with giving merely a general outline of the symptoms, and 
course of treatment pursued. 

When I first saw her, she presented obvious indications of 
general nervous depression; her complexion was pale and sal- 
low; her appetite slight and capricious; her muscular strength 
was much diminished; and there was a general sense of 
numbness, pricking, twitching, and of the passage of cold 
water, principally in the lower extremities; and there was 
unusual mental depression. For the above symptoms I ad- 
ministered mild aperients, and advised the use of strong lini- 
ments, and friction over the extremities, together with the 
precipitated carbonate of iron. These means afforded but 
little relief. The uneasy sensations, especially in the lower 
extremities, continued to increase in intensity, until she suf- 
fered the most acute pain in the back, and along the whole 
course of the sciatic nerve and its branches. The pain at 
length became paroxysmal, and starting in the back, would 
in an instant radiate along all the trunks proceeding from the 
lumbar and sacral portions of the spinal marrow; and would 
often come on with so much violence that it produced a gene- 
ral convulsive movement of the body. She next suffered 
severe pain in the chest, accompanied with dyspnoea, and 
often inordinate and irregular action of the heart. Severe 
pains then occurred in the upper extremities, attended by 
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great numbness, and loss of the sense of touch, and power 
to grasp, so much so, indeed, that it was with the utmost diffi- 
culty that she could hold any small body, as a needle or pin, 
in her fin ge rs. At this St ige of her case, the ( hief source of 
her suffering was the most severe lancinating darting pain in 
the face and scalp, occupying but one side ata time, but 
rapidly shifting from side to side. She frequently complained 
of a very curious and uncommon sensation about the brain, 
which, to use her own language, seemed, just before each 
severe paroxysm of pain, to rise up and expand, so as to be- 
come much too large for the casement which enclosed it; 
hence arose a most distressing sense of oppression and stric- 
ture about the head. There was morbid sensibility of the 
eye and ear, to such a degree that strong light or loud sounds 
greatly aggravated her sufferings. For some time she had 
ehills which seemed to observe a regular periodicity; and so 
great was her depression during the paroxysms, that the fam- 
ily, and her uncle, an intelligent physician, who frequently 
saw her with me, thought that she could not possibly survive 
another. 

During the whole course of this case there was another 
prominent symptom, which I have designedly reserved for 
the last of the catalogue of phenomena, as it seemed very 
distinctly to point to the spinal column as the immediate seat 
of the disease; this was exquisite tenderness at different 
points of the spinal column, from the lower cervical to the 
sacral vertebre, when pressure was made. Severe pains 
could be caused in distant parts by even moderate pressure 
on the painful portions of the spine. Besides the tenderness 
just referred to, there was a general sense of soreness in the 
skin and flesh over nearly the whole body and extremities. 
The advocates of the doctrine which ascribes most, if not all 
of the neuralgic affections to immediate spinal disease, would 
pronounce the last mentioned symptoms as pathognomic ol 
such a condition. They are said, by the best authorities, to 
be universally present in cases of inflammation of the envel- 
opes of the spinal chord. After a careful investigation of the 
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case, |] was led to the conclusion that all of the symptoms 
which I have detailed, were referable to some diseased con- 
dition of the spinal marrow. With this view of its pathol. 
ogy, 1 made use of cupping along the whole course of the 
spine, but chiefly over the painful points; using the scarifica- 
tor and small tumblers I succeeded in drawing a considerable 
quantity of blood. The cupping was often repeated, and 
after their application, blisters, or tartar-emetic ointment 
were applied. In addition to the above treatment, large do- 
ses of opium, or sulphate of morphia were occasionally all 
ministered to mitigate the pain; and mild purgative pills, as 
the compound colocynth pill, were given to regulate the bow- 
els. Every time the cups were applied there was a great pal- 
liation of all the symptoms, which caused my patient to de- 
sire its frequent repetition, and my willingness to acquiesce 
in her wish. But unfortunately, this temporary mitigation 
was invariably succeeded by an increased aggravation; the 
patient becoming much weakened, and obviously worse. To 
obviate this effect, and with the view of making a strong new 
impression on the nervous system, | administered the sul- 
phate of quinine and the precipitated carbonate of iron, al- 
ternately, in as full doses as she could bear. These disturbed 
her head and stomach very much, and were, therefore, dis- 
continued. 

At this stage of the case my intelligent friend Dr. Helms, 
of Tuscumbia, Alabama, was called in consultation, I gave 
him a full history of the case, and the course of treatment 
pursued. He remarked that the symptoms under which she 
had labored, and, indeed, which she then suffered, seemed to 
indicate the existence of spinal affection, but suggested that, 
as the treatment which had been the most appropriate that 
could have been adopted, upon the supposition of the exis- 
tence of such a condition, was not only proving unavailing, 
but rather injurious, we should direct our attention to some 
other point, with the view of discovering the true pathology; 
and intimated that morbid sensibility of the gastric nerves, 
and hepatic disorder might be the origin of the afflicting ner- 
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vous affections. Having failed with the most potent reme- 
dies addressed to the spine and to the general nervous sys- 
tem, and readily conceiving how the latter conditions, sup- 
posing them to exist, could produce the phenomena exhibited 
in the case, 1 unhesitatingly assented to a change of treat- 
ment, and to the adoption of means calculated to restore the 
chylopoietic viscera to a healthy condition; and at the same 
time to impart tone and vigour to the general system. Hav- 
ing agreed, in consultation, on the general indications to be 
pursued, I adopted the following plan of treatment. In order 
to improve the biliary secretion, to allay the morbid sensi- 
bility of the stomach, and to keep the bowels very gently 
evacuated, I combined one drachm each of blue-mass, rhu- 
barb, and ext. hyosciamus; and divided the mass into thirty- 
six equal pills, of which I administered one or two every 
four or six hours, according to circumstances. When the 
pain was very severe, and there was great restlessness, I re- 
sorted to the black drop, in full doses, with an excellent 
effect. For the purpose of imparting tone to the general sys- 
tem, the sulphate of quinine, precipitated carbonate and the 
muriated tincture of iron were alternately tried, together with 
port-wine and cordial diet. The quinine and preparations of 
iron disturbed the head and stomach to such a degree, that 
they were dispensed with, and the oxide of bismuth alone, 
or combined with ext. hyosciamus, in the proportions of five 
grains of the former to three of the latter, in the form of 
a pill, was continued, three times a day. Hoping that the 
tonic and revellent influence of exercise, and change of air 
and scene, might exert an important impression upon the 
general nervous system, by modifying its sensibility, which 
appeared to be excessively exalted, and thus break up the 
chain of morbid associations, I determined to try the effect 
of carriage exercise. My patient, when much too weak to 
walk, was lifted into a carriage morning and evening, and the 
distance was increased a little every time. During the inter- 
vals between the rides, | required the room to be more freely 
ventilated than it had been; and requested her to occupy her 
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bed much less than she had done; and caused extensive and 
forcible frictions to be made over the whole surface. Under 
the foregoing treatment, which, with some unimportant mod- 
ifications, was continued for two or three weeks, to my great 
gratification, my patient continued to amend from the time 
of its adoption; the chylopoietic viscera becoming restored 
to a healthy condition; the nervous system reduced to its nor- 
mal state of sensibility; the severe pains and all other un- 
pleasant sensations gradually disappeared, and her general 
health soon became better than it had been for several years. 
I received a letter a few weeks ago from my patient’s hus- 
band, now a resident of Mississippi, in which he stated that 
she had enjoyed excellent health ever since her recovery from 
her severe attack of 1839. 

The above case was the most interesting that 1 ever met 
with. Ist. Because the neuralgic affections were the most 
extensive, involving, at different periods during its course, 
almost every part of the nervous system, from the great 
centres, to their terminal ramifications. 2d. Because it was 
attended with an unusual number of anomalous symptoms, 
only a small part of which I have enumerated. 3d. Because 
all of the most prominent features of it indicated the exis- 
tence of serious spinal affection; whilst at the same time the 
remedies directed to its removal obviously aggravated the 
symptoms. 4th. Because the successful termination of the 
case was, in my opinion, unquestionably attributable to the 
use of those means which were administered with the view 
of removing the supposed visceral disorders. 

Taking an impartia! view of the whole history of this case, 
and the effects of treatment, I cannot but conclude that the 
exquisite tenderness ou pressure, along the course of the spi- 
nal column, the general soreness of the flesh, and all of the 
more prominent neuralgic affections, were dependent on gas- 
tric and hepatic disorder which morbidly impressed the spi- 
nal marrow and trunks, through the medium of the great 
sympathetic. 

Case 4th. This case came under my notice in 1841. The 


2 
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subject of it, Miss G., a resident of Giles county, Tennessee, 
was aged about twenty, and naturally of rather robust con- 
stitution. The history of her case previous to the time at 
which | first saw her, was substantially as follows: In the 
fall of 1839, she was attacked with a severe form of fever, 
which from the information ] received from the family, I sup- 
pose was of the remittent bilious character, attended with 
strong evidences of muco-gastritis and enteritis, and of cere- | 
bral irritation. The case was attended by one of the 
charlatan tribe, who, advocating the propriety of keeping the 
alimentary canal well washed out, so as to seeure a clean 
house, treated it mostly on the purgative plan, administering 
almost throughout its whole course, if correctly informed 
the most drastic cathartics, as enormous doses of aloes, &c. 
Nature triumphed in a good degree over this rude assault; and 
the patient convalesced very slowly, and was partially restored 
to health. The digestive organs continued for a considerabie 
time very much enfeebled; and the menstrual function was 
totally suppressed. About the Ist of December, she was 
attacked with violent pains in her back and extremities, espe- 
cially the lower; for the relief of which, as informed by the 
family, active cathartics, and very large doses of opium were 
administered by her original attendant. As all of her symp- 
toms grew rapidly worse, Dr. F., a practitioner of intelligence 
and experience, was called in. He regarded the case as one 
of common hysteria, dependent on uterine derangement, 
and treated it with purgatives, anodynes, antispasmodics, and 
emmenagogues. Under this treatment the patient appeared 
to improve at first, bat was subject to repeated relapses, dur- 
ing which the symptoms were greatly aggravated. Dr. F. 
being at the distance of thirteen miles, and being at the time 
much engaged, did not visit her very often. Another physi- 
cian of intelligence, Dr. D., who resided in the neighborhood, 
was called in. He pronounced the case to be one of acute 
rheumatism, and treated it with free bloodletting, purgatives, 
and opiates. As the case grew worse under this treatment, 
Dr. F. was again requested to attend, and after visiting two 
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or three times, and adopting the same plan of treatment 
he employed when he first saw her, with the addition of 
cupping to the spine, and the use of quinine, he desired that 
I should be called in consultation. | visited the case with 
Dr. F. on the llth of January, 1541; and found the patient 
in the following condition. The complexion was remarka- 
bly pale and sallow; the whole surface was moist, cool and 
flaccid; the puise was quick and irritable, and of moderate vol- 
ume; the tongue was moist, rather pale, and coated; the bow- 
els were constipated. She complained of almost constant 
pain in the lumbar and sacral portions of the back, about the 
os coccygis, and along the whole course of the sciatic nerve 
and its branches. There was very great tenderness on pres- 
sure, at various points of the spinal column. Soon after en- 
tering the patient’s room, she was seized with a most violent 
paroxysm of pain which, starting, as she said, in the small of 
her back, seemed to fly with the rapidity of lightning 
throughout the whole spinal apparatus; causing her to scream 
out loudly, and to writhe upon the bed. Such severe pain 
could be generally produced by firm pressure over the tender 
points of the spine. Upon inquiry, 1 learned that she had had 
these paroxysms of acute lancinating pain for a considerable 
time; that at first, they came on at somewhat distant inter- 
vals, and, at length, occurred as often as five or six times a 
day. In addition to the foregoing symptoms, she often suf- 
fered acute lancinating pains in her chest, with difficult respi- 
ration, evidently of the nature of pleurodynia, which ap- 
peared and disappeared very suddenly. After the severe 
paroxysms passed ofl, there was considerable languor and de- 
bility; and during the whole interval, the most disagreeable 
sensations of numbness, pricking, and twitching, especially 
in the lower extremities, were experienced. She scarcely 
slept at all, unless under the influence of the most powerful 
anodynes. During the whole course of her afflicting illness, 
her mind was not at all affected, being always conscious, 
when awake, of every thing that was said and done. 

J felt no hesitation in pronouncing this a decidedly marked 
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case of neuralgia, dependent, perhaps, on spinal irritation, 
but most probably on functional derangement of the chylo- 
poietic viscera, and especially of the uterus, the sequelae of 
a protracted and badly managed case of fever. With this 
view of its pathology, | advised the repeated application of 
cups, along the whole course of the spine, to be followed by 
blisters or tartar-emetic ointment, by which severe counter- 
irritation was kept up for some time; together with full ano- 
dynes to quiet the nervous system; quinine and precipitated 
carbonate of iron, to invigorate the general system, but 
chiefly with the view of modifying nervous sensibility, by 
virtue of the new impression they are capable of making; 
and purgatives to keep the bowels well evacuated. The 
above plan of treatment with some little variation was pur- 
sued diligently for several weeks, during which time, Dr. F. 
and myse!f continued to visit her alternately. It is worthy 
of remark that, although the signs which usually indicate the 
existence of spinal irritation, were present in a marked de- 
gree, all the topical remedies as cupping, blisters, and tartar- 
emetic ointment, obviously aggravated all the symptoms of 
the case. The first effect was that of palliation, but invari- 
ably the brief calm thus procured, was followed by increased 
violence of the paroxysms. 

The anodynes and the tonics appeared to be well borne, 
but produced only a temporary effect. The patient con- 
tinued to endure her painful situation with very little varia- 
tion, excepting that, occasionally, she enjoyed an exemption 
from her painful paroxysms for two or three days together, 
until the 7th of April, when Dr. F. being compelled to aban- 
don the case in consequence of numerous engagements, I 
was requested to take the entire charge of it. I visited her 
on the 7th, and spent the night with her for the purpose of 
making a critical examination of her case. Soon after I en- 
tered the house she was seized with an unusal attack of pain 
that continued a considerable time. I was informed that she 
had not slept more than one hour for several days. She was 
exceedingly pale and debilitated. As all the remedies which 
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we had used, and they too the most potent, especially the 
topical, had proved unavailing; I concluded that there must 
be some visceral derangement that was the source of the evil, 
and which most probably had not yet been reached. A care- 
ful examination of the case convinced me that the stomach 
and liver were very much disurdered, probably in a good de- 
gree the effect of excessive use of opium, which had been 
liberally used from the commencement of the case; and that 
the uterus was in a state of great sanguineous engorgement, 
and perhaps of chronic inflammation, as the patient com- 
plained of a constant sense of weight and pressure low down 
in the pelvis, also of pain about the pubic region, and sore- 
ness about the neck of the uterus. The case now presented 
a new aspect; and it occurred to me that, if the congestion 
and irritation of the uterus could be removed, and the diges- 
tive organs placed in a healthy condition, the whole chain of 
morbid phenomena would be broken up. The next impor- 
tant question for determination was, what means will best 
effect these desirable objects. After some deliberation, I de- 
termined to adopt the following simple course. In the first 
place I inserted a large seton low down in the back, and ap- 
plied a blister on the inside of each thigh, directing them to 
be repeatedly applied. I ordered the warm hip-bath to be 
made use of twice or three times a day; and the tepid shower 
bath twice aday. To improve the biliary secretion, and act 
gently on the bowels, I gave every second night one or two 
pills of equal proportions of blue-mass, rhubarb and aloes. 
I occasionally administered a full anodyne, as black drop, or 
Dover’s powder, at night, to secure rest. The precipitated 
carbonate of iron was continued for some time, as a tonic. 
I urged her to exert herself, and rise out of bed, and exercise 
first in the house, then in the open air. 

I was exceedingly gratified with the results of the above 
plan of treatment. I know not to what part the good effects 
were ascribable, but I do know that from the time of its 
adoption my patient began to improve; the paroxysms be- 
came rapidly weaker, and the intervals longer, until they dis- 
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appeared entirely, which was about the 30th of April, after 
which time I administered no more medicine, excepting some 
gentle aperient pills to regulate the bowels. After this, in 
compliance with my urgent advice, she took a great deal of 
horse exercise, which, invigorating the digestive organs, con- 
duced to the establishment of the menstrual secretion, soon 
after which her general health became as good as ever, and 
continues to be so. 

An impartial review of the whole history of the foregoing 
interesting case, and the effects of treatment, affords conclu- 
sive evidence to my mind, that all the phenomena which 
characterised it, were sympathetic of gastric, hepatic, and 
especially uterine derangement. 

I could enumerate other cases which I could select from a 
number that I considered worthy of being noted, but I 
deem it unnecessary, as those already cited, are altogether 
sufficient to illustrate the important pathological principle 
which it has been my object to establish, namely, that most 
of the neuralgic affections that present themselves to our 
notice, are dependent on visceral derangements, the morbid 
action of which, being communicated through the spinal 
branches of the great sympathetic, to the spinal marrow and 
trunks, induces that exaltation of nervous sensibility and mor- 
bid impressibility which exist,in so high a degree, in this 
truly afflicting class of human maladies. 





Arr. I].—Cuases of Remitting Fever, with Remarks. By Jonny 
Dawson, M. D., of Jamestown, Ohio. 


I propose now, to extract from my Note Book a few cases, 
as a fair sample of remitting fever, as it has occurred in my 
practice for the last two years. 

The cases which I shall give have occurred upon the sum- 
mit of the table-lands, lying between the Scioto and Miami 
Rivers. This region, having but few streams of water, and 
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these necessarily very small, is deficient in those annual allu- 
vial deposits, found upon the margins of our larger water- 
courses, and which are supposed to be so fertile in the pro- 
duction of marsh miasmata. Exemption, however, from 
malaria is here by no means complete. During the winter 
and spring, the concavities upon the surface of the country, 
known as slashes, become filled with water. Into these the 
leaves, limbs, and every species of vegetable trash are washed, 
where they remain to undergo decomposition during the hot 
months of summerand early autumn. From thiscircumstance 
we frequently have a pretty fair share of intermittent fever, 
remote from any stream of water. 

Casr |.—History.—Mr. J. P., aet. 33, was taken sick August 
25th, 1840. Naturally of good constitution, he remained in 
good health till within six months previous to his present ill- 
ness, when he suffered some trouble and inconvenience from 
bad digestion. For this tonics were prescribed, which gave 
little or no relief; and he continued to grow weak with an 
adynamic tendency of the system, until he called for medical 
assistance. 

Symptoms.—Unwilling to lie in bed all the time, he would 
occasionally get up and walk about the house; tongue coated 
over with a thin white fur, through which the papilla protrud- 
ed, the sides and apex red; temperature of the general sur- 
face normal; pain in the head and back; pulse from 75 to 80; 
the former in the morning, the latter in the evening; alimen- 
tary canal and urinary organs without any prominent de- 
rangement; thirst inconsiderable at first, but gradually in- 
creased; appetite impaired, but not entirely suspended. 

Effects of Remedies.—No derangement of consequence in 
the circulation, blood-letting was omitted, The patient was 
first subjected to the operation of an active cathartic, which 
cleared the first passages, and made things ready for the 
means by which the malady was to be subdued. I now pre- 
scribed the following combination:—k. Pulv. nitrat. potas- 
sz 3j., pulv. ipecac., calomel aa gr. xii. M.—Divide into 
six equal parts, and take one powder every three hours. This 
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combination, which Dr. Eberle says he has used in his prac- 
tice for fifteen years in remitting fever, and with the best 
results, was continued, with the necessary intervals, until 
some evidence of ptyalism made its appearance on the gums. 
With this, subsidence of the fever was confidently expected, 
for it isasserted in very positive terms by most authors, that 
such will be the case. Disappointed, however, in this result, 
and having the evidence now of gastro-enteritis in its incip- 
ient stage, the nitrate of potass was left out of the combina- 
tion, and the calomel and ipecac. still continued as occasion 
required. Under the use of these the irritation of the bowels 
grew worse, the pulse rose from 80 to 100, several local in- 
flammations were developed, which were controlled by coun- 
ter irritation, as they successively made their appearance, and 
the decline of the patient in flesh and strength was daily ob- 
served. Mucilaginous drinks also were freely administered. 
Convinced that I had the best authority for pursuing this 
course, under the circumstances of the case, it was persisted 
in until its efficacy was fairly tested. Frequently I observed, 
during the course of the malady, that when the system was 
not under the influence of the medicine, it revived and put 
on the appearance of amendment; and that when medication 
was again resumed, the case immediately assumed an unfavor- 
able appearance; and so often were the calomel and ipecac., to- 
gether with opium and camphor, as the indications seemed to 
require, resumed, that the patient gave no evidence of conva- 
lescence for the period of six weeks from the time that he 
was taken ill. Nor dol think that he ever would have recov- 
ered had the treatment not been changed for that of the pure- 
ly physiological. With this the patient steadily, but not 
rapidly recovered, for so great was the emaciation, that “skin 


and bones” are the only terms that will convey any thing like 
an accurate idea of the condition to which he was reduced. 
Case 2d.— History.—M. B., et. 25, a farmer by occupation, 
thin, spare make, constitution about ordinary, without heredi- 
tary predisposition of any kind, so far as I could learn. This 


patient was taken with the premonitory symptoms of fever, 
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which lasted a week before the chill made its appearance, and 
after this another week elapsed, during which tinge he remained 
about the house, keeping his bed but a small proportion of the 
twenty-four hours. So little did he complain when in bed or 
on foot, that the friends were at a loss to appreciate the fact, 
that there was a person about the house indisposed. His in- 
difference to his own wants, as well as every thing else, in 
the forming stage of the malady, and for some time time after 
it had got complete possession, was not peculiar to this case. 
Mosi of our cases of autumnal fevers have lately been simi- 
lariy marked. 

Symptoms.—Called to this case June 20th, 1841; the coun- 
tenance and attitude seemed to speak out in favor of little 
trouble. As soon however as the tongue was exposed, | ob- 
served avery prominent protrusion of the papille through a 
yellowish white fur; the edges and apex too were of a dark 
red, and the whole substance rather moist and flabby. The 
temperature and color of the skin at the commencement and 
during the course, varied but little from the natural. The 
functions of the cerebro-spinal axis were somewhat impaired, 
which, as the malady progressed, became daily more consid- 
erable; bowels had been evacuated regularly, though the 
discharges were scanty. and offensive; the urine had the clear 
limpid appearance of distilled water at first, but at the acme 
of the malady it became highly colored, with the secretion 
considerably impaired. Abdomen not distended, nor tender 
on pressure, in any part, except slightly in the epigastrium, 
when | first made examination; but as the disorder progressed, 
general tenderness was imperfectly developed, though not suf- 
ficient to make a decided indication for the use of remedies. 

Effects of Remedies.—The treatment of this case was com- 
menced without any abstraction of blood. With a brisk 
cathartic the bowels were opened, and immediately after this, 
hydrargyrum cum creta, in fine grain doses, was administered 
from two to three times a day. This medicine was given to 
keep up the alvine discharges and subdue the gastro-intestinal 
irritation indicated by the appearance of the tongue. In con- 
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junction with mucilaginous driaks, it accomplished the design 
so well, that the patient was kept constantly under its influ- 
ence as long as the necessity for medication was required. 
Gum arabic, flax-seed tea, and slippery elm, afford the resour- 
ces to which we apply, when mucilaginous drinks are requir- 
ed For the last of these articles the results of my practice 
give a decided preference. I used it freely in this case with 
the hydrarg. cum creta, as well as in other cases of the same 
disease. Cold water, in this case, when the patient expressed 
a preference for it, was freely admitted, as well as in all the 
cases of fever | have been called upon to treat for the last 
four vears; and I have had no reason, as yet, to regret the 
practice. Certainly, when the temperature of the mucous 
surface is exalted so far above that of the normal as to keep the 
patient repeating his requests for cold water, but little injury 
can result from the administration of a sufficient quantity to 
reduce the temperature to the healthy standard; then his 
thirst will measurably cease. And will not medicines, even 
calomel, exercise a more favorable impression under such cir- 
cumstances, than they otherwise could do, upon a surface de- 
praved by a high grade of temperature. Nor have I| been 
troubled with ptyalism as the result of such a course, when 
some of the preparations of mercury and cold water had 
been administered together for weeks. But I will digress no 
farther, and conciude this case by saying, that it terminated 
in eleven days under the treatment above detailed. 

Case 3d.— History.—Mrs. H., et. 21, was taken ill Septem- 
ber, 1841. This patient was the wife of a farmer, and as is 
usual with that class, her habits were of the active kind, with 
a temperament decidedly sanguine. As in the previous case, 
the premonitory symptoms of fever had been at work for 
nearly two weeks previous to the accession of a chill. 

Symptoms.—The countenance and attitude, on my first 
visit, were so slightly altered from the natural, that a favora- 
ble prognosis seemed self-evident. As soon however as I saw 
that the tongue was but slightly coated, and red upon its edg- 
es and apex, and with the same protrusion of the papilla, as 
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in the cases before related, I was assured that the stomach 
and bowels were already the seat of incipient gastro-enteritis. 
But this the sequel] more fully established. Theskin was rather 
dry, and above the temperature of the healthy standard; 
pulse in the morning at 80, in the evening it sometimes rose 
as high as 95, always regular; the alimentary canal was very 
susceptible to purgatives, as was evinced from a small one 
taken before | was culled; urinary organs at the accession of 
the disease not at all deranged, but when it had run about 
one half its course, the evacuations of the urine became al- 
most suspended; there was tenderness at the epigastrium, and 
rather preternatural sensibility over the entire surface of the 
abdomen. 

Effects of Remedies.—The patient having taken a mild pur- 
gative before | was called, the way was paved for the admin- 
istration of remedies designed to control the specific lesion. 
For this purpose the mercury and chalk was administered. 
At first it seemed to display too much activity, although it 
was only taken in doses of four grains twice a-day. Modifi- 
ed in this respect by combining each powder with half a grain 
of opium, its use was continued, with short intermissions, for 
fifteen days. The intermissions were just long enough to ob- 
serve, from time to time, what iimpression had been made 
upon the disease, and what was best calculated to ensure suc- 
cess. In addition, a selected nourishment was allowed, with 
cold drinks, and infusion of slippery elm. With this manage- 
ment, the patient convalesced on the 18th day. 

temaRKs.—These cases, as before observed, are about a 
sample of remittent fever as it has occurred in this region. 
Were they those of one season alone, they would be less in- 
teresting to the practitioner who designs to keep pace with 
the changes that take place in diseases peculiar to locality. 
But for the last four years, they have presented about the 
same characteristics. 

In some respects they were similar, while in others, consti- 
tution, predisposition, temperament, etc., induced some mod- 
ification. The reaction in all was of the moderate kind, 
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without that degree of turbulence or tumultuous action, which 
would indicate the propriety of depletion. Slight remissions 
in the morning, which were followed by exacerbations in the 
evening, were common to them all. I had many cases, how- 
ever, in which no remissions were perceivable. But the phe- 
nomena of the tongue was what held the most universal 
sway. Seldom a case occurred but what gave evidence of 
gastro-intestinal irritation by the appearance of the tongue. 
And when the treatment required for such a lesion was insti- 
tuted, the issue was favorable; when this was not done, the 
disease was protracted to an indefinite period, as in the first 
case detailed. While some others did not get well at all, but 
terminated fatally with the symptoms of follicular ulceration, 
or dothinenteritis. 

These symptoms bear a strong contrast with those that 
characterised remitting fever in this region, ten or fifteen 
years ago. Then, as I am informed by many old and intelli- 
gent physicians, who have observed that the fevers of this 
district have undergone a change, the symptoms were decid- 
edly more boisterous and urgent; such as full, tumid counte- 
nance, injected conjunctiva, heat of the general surface, 
tongue heavily loaded with a white or brown fur, aching 
pains over the whole system, headache, respiration hurried, 
pulse frequent and full, and in most cases well marked biliary 
derangement. 

With these symptoms before him, the practitioner formerly 
went to work with the lancet and purgatives, and if he got a 
fair start, in nine cases out of ten, he would subdue the dis- 
ease by the end of the fourth or fifth day. 

The most popular purgative was that of calomel and jalap, 
“ten and ten.” In many cases the treatment was commenced 
with an emeto-cathartic, composed of three grains of anti- 
mony, and an ounce of Epsom salts. Failing to yield, after 
being attacked in this manner, the disease was next approach- 
ed with calomel alone, or in combination with ipecacuanha. 
This, with such auxiliaries as were required, was continued 
until the malady subsided, or the mercurial disease was pro- 
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duced. These are the leading features of the practice found 
most successful in subduing the endemic febrile affections of 
this region, from its first settlement until the period of which 
[ have before spoken. 

Success now requires the pursuance of a different course. 
There being, as a general remark, no indications for blood- 
letting, the only pretext that can be set up in favor of it, is 
fashion. True, the reason that it might operate as a prophy- 
lactic of visceral congestions has been often urged; but such 
a course finds little favor in theory, and none in practice. 
What facts I have gathered are decidedly in favor of econo- 
mising the resources of the system, of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the vital current, until the necessity for its abstraction 
is decidedly evinced. 

Inflammations, we know, are engrafted frequently upon 
opposite conditions of the general system. Doubtless they 
occur with most facility where the diathesis is sthenic. But 
that their advent is much favored by weakening the powers of 
the vis medicatriz nature by the process of blood letting, is 
now so well ascertained, that in fever, more liable to compli- 
‘ation than any other general disease, the abstractions of 
blood should be cautiously performed. These remarks are 
lesigned to apply to general blood-letting. Of the value of 
local depletion, and its comparative superiority in the fevers 
of this region, | am well convinced. Seldom a case occurs 
but what it is in demand; and the indications decided, and 
sometimes even peremptory for ifs adoption. 

Coeval with the many improvements characterising the 
seventeenth century was the introduction of mercury in the 
cure of disease. Wavering as has frequently been the confi- 
dence of the profession tn its utility, in the treatment of fe- 
vers, it has now, somehow or other, secured a more general 
use in the treatment of the autumnal fevers in our own coun- 
try, than any one remedy with which we are acquainted 
From some observation, and a good deal of intercourse with 
the older physicians of this State, I find that the general use 
that was formerly made of calomel, found some warrant in 
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the character of the fevers. This is especially the case iz 
regard to the bilious remittent and intermittent fever, 
which obtained when the country was first settled, and 
for some time afterwards; and, indeed, until the greatest of 
our sources of malaria have, by the improvements of the 
country, been destroyed. 

That. however, calome! obtained a currency and reputa- 
tion, to whiclr it never had any just claims, is a position that 
is now about to be confirmed. The reported cases and essays 
coming out now in such abundance, upon the “abuses of mer- 
cury,” find their best elucidation in a general desire to limit 
the application of the medicine to its proper bounds. 

Considered as a purgative, it is applicable to all the stages 
of fever, where purging is required. But to its continuation 
until ptyalism, or Ms specific eflect is induced, ] object, as be- 
ing a practice the utility of which, after all our experience 
has never yet been demonstrated. We have not yet ascer- 
tained, whether the fever subsides because of the superinduction 
of the murcurial disease, or in consequence of ha ving run it: 
course upon the system. Consulting all the cases where the 
efficacy of ptyalism in any degree, has been extolled in the 
treatment of fever, we find much that creates doubt, whether 
the issue should be attributed to the specific effects of mercu- 
rv, or the law of self-limitation in the disease. Besides it has 
been no unusual phenomena in my practice to see a fever con- 
tinue after the mercurial disease had been produced, just as it 
had done before. But the reader might wish to know wheth- 
er the murcurial influence was perfect. I answer, it was: 
as rmuch so as could have been desired. This has been wit- 
nessed so frequently by the practitioners in this region, in 
treating the fevers of the present day, that the idea of curing 
them by the specific effect of mercury, is almost wholly aban- 
doned. But this is not an observation of modern times. In 
his Commentaries upon the Aphorisms of Boerhaave, Van 
Swieten incidentally mentions a case of quartan ague that con- 
tinued its course in the midst of a salivation. With the effects 
of salivation in intermittent fever, and all those generally de- 
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nominated idiopathic, I have had but little experience. Most 
of the cases which have fallen under my observation have 
been what the older nosologists would call symptomatic, sup- 
ported and sustained by a primary focus or foci of irritation. 
In these, where the irritation was in the bowels, more or less 
difficulty occurred in bringing the system under the influence 
of the mercurial disease, in consequence of the purging qual- 
ities of the medicine. Seated however in any other part of 
the system, this was not so much the case. 

A ptyalism cures “by the general and permanent stimulant 
power, by which it induces and keeps up an action that ulti- 
mately supersedes the morbid one.” (Hunter.) Antiquated 
as is this explanation, it has, so far as | am acquainted, never 
been superseded. The cure then, is produced by the siimu- 
lant effects of mercury. Vague, too, as is the explanation, 
when we consider the latitudinarian sense in which the word 
stimulant is used, it is nevertheless more definite than the 
term alterant, as employed to express the same idea by mod- 
ern writers. Both terms are evidently deficient, because they 
are ambiguous, and may be made to express modes of action 
of a very different nature. So entirely general do they also 
appear to be, that if we had no other evidence, this would 
be sufficient to show, that our knowledge of the mode in 
which ptyalism cures disease is extremely crude. We shall 
not extend our remarks here any farther, inasmuch as the 
modus operandi would be a matter of but little importance, 
provided the propriety of attempting to cure fever by ptyal- 
ism be sustained either by theory or practice. 

“It rarely happens,” says M. Hall, “that fever consists in 
mere febrile movements of the system. There are usually 
complications with the general febrile state, of affections of 
the head, chest, and abdomen; and it has long been disputed 
whether these affections be primary causes, or secondary ef- 
fects of thefever; and much that is just has been urged on both 
sides of the question. It is singular that no such dispute has 
been raised in regard to a class of fevers which I shall desig- 
nate the eruptive. Yet it appears to me that the rash and 
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sore throat of scarlatina, and the rash and catarrh of rubeola. 
and the other complications of these and other febrile diseas 
es, occupy the same rank as the various local affections, 
whether of function or of anatomy, which we observe so con- 
stantly in other fevers.” From this, although it is very mod- 
est, we conclude that the distinguished Englishman is among 
those who advocate the doctrine that all fever is symptomatic. 
To Broussais, more than to any other author, Andral thinks 
we areindebted for our present enlightened view of the pa- 
thology of fever. To seek for the cause of fever in some 
morbid alteration of some part of the body, to consider fever 
as a mere symptom of diseased action in some organ, and to 
direct the tres tment against the local affection, and not 
against the fever which is a mere effect, are parts of the doc. 
trine of Broussais with which Andral was well pleased. 
“And,” says he, “while I agree with Broussais, that every 
kind of fever may be attributed to a Jocal cause, I think the 
localization should not be so confined as he has made it.” 
Various as have been the views, and interminable as has 
been the discussion of this subject, the opinions of the mass 
of the profession are still far from being decided. True, the 
most eminent of the profession in France and England have 
espoused the side of the symptomatic theory, still there 
are some things connected with the subject that keep some of 
usin a state of suspense. Noone could doubt for a moment 
concerning the character of the cases related in this paper. 
All would agree that from the history, symptoms, and eflects 
of remedies they were symptomatic. No such unanimity, 
however, could be obtained in regard to the fevers that for- 
merly prevailed in this region; such, for example, as were 
cured by bark, purging, vomiting, etc. We are aware of the 
appeals that have been made to morbid anatomy on this 
score, but so far they are unsatisfactory, and full of ambiguity. 
Nor can the effects of remedies be invoked with more suc- 
cess. Modified and diversified as is the character of inflam- 
mation and irritation from the various organs which may be 
implicated, we are yet unacquainted with any form of eithe: 
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that can be cured by the preparations of bark. But with this 
medicine we very certainly subdue intermittents; and I have 
been informed by reputable practitioners of the Scioto Valley 
in this State, that their common practice in the bilious fevers 
of that region at the present time, is to administer quinine 
freely as soon as they can geta remission. Afterhaving tried 
all ways to subdue bilious fever in that very malarious district, 
they find the quinine treatment to be the most expeditious. 
This information I obtained from Drs. Brown and Griswold, of 
Circleville. Besides positive, negative evidence is not less 
abundant. Who would think of making himself useful, or 
sustaining a reputation in the treatment of intermittent and 
bilious remittent fevers, by trusting to the effects of remedies 
addressed to an irritation of the alimentary canal, or to an ir- 
ritation in any other part of the system? 

The fact is that formerly most of the fever that prevailed in 
this region was idiopathic, now it is generally symptomatic; 
and the prevailing lesion is in the mucous surface of the ali- 
mentary canal, gastro-enteritis. About four years ago, a 
typhoid epidemic fever prevailed here, in every case of which, 
there was decided evidence of irritation in the mucous 
membrane of the bowels. Since the prevalence of that epi- 
demic, almost all the diseases seem to be prone to be compli- 
cated with a similar anatomical condition. Pneumonia, hepa- 
titis, and synochus fever, are much more liable than formerly 
to run into gastro-enteritis, and by this means have their 
course much protracted. Hence the character of our diseases 
is different now, from what it was in former times. Now 
they would do very well by which to sustain the doctrines of 
Broussais. Formerly they would have supported, in an equally 
decided manner, the views of Dr. Smith. 

June, 1843. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art. II].—Physiology Vindicated, in a Critique on Liebig’s 
Animal Chemistry. By Cuartes Catpweir, M.D. Jef- 
fersonville, la: A. Spaulding Tilden, 1843. pp. 95, 8vo. 


Professor Caldwell is a ready and copious writer. His pro- 
lific pen, in the course of a long and industrious life, has been 
employed in the discussion of most of the leading topics be- 
longing to physiology. It has fallen in our way to have to 
speak of many of these productions, and generally we have 
been as forcibly impelled by a sense of justice, as predisposed 
by our feelings of personal regard for their author, to speak 
of them in terms of decided approbation. But in the present 
instance our language must be different, and on that account 
the task of reviewing the “Critique” is one which we assume 
with no pleasure. If we could have pronounced it an able 
paper, though coming short of its aim; if, among its numer- 
ous arguments against animal chemistry, one solid objection 
had been adduced; if the author had evensucceeded in point- 
ing out the defects which, undeniably, attach to the doctrines 
of Liebig, we should have felt pleasure in laying before our 
readers all that could be urged against those popular theories 
by one of the most learned physiologists of our country. But 
after a most careful examination of what Professor Caldwell 
has written in this work, we cannot admit that he has set 
forth a single valid reason, why the chemical theories of ani- 
mal heat and digestion should not be adopted. The argument 
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evinces the learning and research, which we had a right to 
expect, and it is proposed with an earnestness which shows 
that the author had a deep conviction of the soundness of 
his opinions, but it will surprise us if any one, who has stud- 
ied the writings of Liebig, and is acquainted with the sub- 
jects in dispute, deems it so much as plausible. Whatever of 
force the objections urged might have had in the time of John 
Hunter, it is not hazardous to say, that by the great body of 
physiologists they are now regarded as obsolete. 

We have admitted the sincerity of Dr. Caldwell in all the 
opinions advanced in the “Critique,” but, in very truth, if 
we did not know that he is not given to irony, we should 
strongly suspect him of experimenting upon the credulity of 
his readers in the following paragraph: 

“Convince any man, however high his political and social 
rank, and his influence among his fellows, that he is nothing 
but an aggregate of oxygen, nitrogen, carbon, and hydrogen, 
and a few other lifeless ingredients, put together, fashioned, 
and held together, by the same affinities, and governed, in 
the performance of his functions, by the same laws that pre- 
side in and over masses of dead matter—convince any man 
of this, and you necessarily diminish his self-respect, and ren- 
der him comparatively indifferent to his actions, and regard- 
less of his destiny. Convince mankind at large of this, and 
you brutify them. Degraded in their own estimation, and 
approximated in their belief to masses of brute matter, their 
feelings and conduct will conform to their view of their hum- 
bled condition. For, that a sense of high and honorable de- 
scent and condition influences morals and actions, as well as 
manners and bearing, is a maxim as true as any other that 
belongs to the history and philosophy of man.” p. x. 


The poet has it, 


“For women are like tricks by sleight of hand, 
Which to admir: you must not understand;” 


but the learned author of the “Critique” carries the idea much 
further. He insists that men not only will not “admire” 
themselves if they get to understand the stuff they are made 
of, but will be “brutified” by the knowledge. To quote his 
own words, 
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“Not only is chemical physiology physically groundless; it 
is morally pernicious. Chemical physiology and pathology, 
and chemical practice, the result of them, have slain their 
millions. From them have arisen wi unspeakable mischiefs 
and miseries of humoralism.” p. x 


We quote these passages, not with any intention of com- 
menting on the sentiments, but to show the spirit and man- 
ner in which Professor Caldwell resists the application of 
chemical philosophy to the functions of animals. No com- 
ment can be necessary. The reader has but to turn to any 
modern book on physiology, for a satisfactory reply to all such 
objections and denunciations as these. So we proceed, with- 
out further preface, to the main argument of the “Critique”— 
that directed against the chemical theory of animal heat. 
That theory is thus briefly stated by Liebig: 

“The mutual action between the elements of the food and 
the oxygen conveyed by the circulation of the blood to every 
part of the body, is the source of animal heat.” An. Chem. 


p. 17. 

“To make use of a familiar, but not, on that account, a less 
just illustration, the animal body acts, in this respect, as a 
furnace, which we supply with fuel. In order to keep up, 
in the furnace, a constant temperature, we must vary the 
supply of fuel according to the external temperature: that is, 
according to the supply. of the oxygen. 

“In the animal body the food is the fuel; with a proper 
supply of oxygen we obtain the heat given out during its 
oxidation or combustion.” Jb. p. 20. 

“Those animals which respire frequently, and consequently 
consume much oxygen, possess a higher temperature than 
others, which, with a body of equal size to be heated, take 
into the system less oxygen. The temperature of a child (102°) 
is higher than that of an adult (99.5°). That of birds (104° 
to 105.4°) is higher than that of quadrupeds (98,5° to 100.49), 
or than that of fishes or amphibia, whose proper temperature 
is from 2.7° to 3.6° higher than that of the medium in which 
they live.” Jd. p. 18. 

Such is the theory of animal heat proposed by Liebig, 
some parts of which he owes to former chemists, but which 
was never presented in so perfect a shape as it appears in his 
admirable work. Dr. Caldwell regards it as an entire failure. 
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We shall examine his reasons for this belief, one of which is 
stated in the following extract: 

“During the hottest period of hot climates, the heat, wasted 
by the human body, through atmospherical influence, does not 
amount, on an average, to more than 5°. perhaps not so 
much. That quantity, therefore, and no more, must be sup- 
plied by the calorific process of the system. 

“But, during the winters of the frozen north, the heat, ab- 
stracted from the body of man, by atmospherical agency, 
amounts, not unfrequently, to from 140° to 150°. This is 
from twenty-eight to thirty times as much as is abstracted 
under the influence of tropical heat. In such a case, there- 
fore, the calorific process must supply that amount, else the 
temperature of the body will sink. And our author states, 
with confidence, the means by which, in his opinion, the calo- 
rific effect is produced. Let us, by a severe, but fair, exam- 
ination, facts being its basis), endeavor to ascertain whether 
the means referred to, and relied on, by him, are competent 
to the phenomenon in question? 

“Our author alleges, that, in the polar climates, especially 
during the rigors of winter, man inspires and mingles with 
his arterial blood, a much larger amount of oxygen, than he 
does in tropical climates, during the same, or any other, sea- 
son of the year. And he further alleges, that in the former 
case, he also swallows, as his food and drink, converts into 
chyle, and, in like manner, mingles with his venous, to be 
converted into arterial blood, a much larger amount of car- 
bon and hydrogen, than he does in the latter.” p. 12. 

“Admitting that each hyperborean adalt swallows, every 
day, from ten to fifteen pounds of oily food and drink 
(against the credibility of which, however, we are compelled 
to protest), it must be acknowledged, that such a mass of 
grease conveys into the systems of those who indulge in it, 
no inconsiderable amount of carbon. Yet do we pronounce 
that amount far from sufficient to produce the effect essential 
to the support of our author’s hypothesis. It is not, we mean, 
equal to twenty-eight or thirty times the quantity of the 
same article that passes into the bedies of the inhabitants of 
tropical climates. Yet to sustain the notion we are examin- 
ing, such ought to be the case. The evolution of twenty- 
eight or thirty times the amount of caloric requires, of course, 
in the same sort of process, twenty-eight or thirty times the 
amount of the article from which it is evolved.” _ p. 13. 


Jf the inhabitants of these opposite regions were clothed 
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and lodged alike, there would be force in this argument, but 
the point of it is destroyed by the fact, that the people of the 
north compensate, in a great measure, by thick clothing and 
warm houses, for the absence of the heat of southern lati- 
tudes. In northern climates the study of men is to aid the 
calorific power of their bodies. Every thing is arranged for 
economising heat. The ice-huts of the Esquimaux were 
found by Capt. Parry to have a temperature only a few de- 
grees below the freezing point of water, and in these they 
pass most of their time during the cold season. Instead then 
of 140° or 150°, the difference between the temperature of 
the hyperborean’s body and that of the medium in which he 
lives, rarely exceeds and then only for a short time, 68° or 
70°; and while he protects himself by furs and the warmest 
vestments, when exposed to the open air, the inhabitants of 
warm countries seek a reduced temperature in airy houses, 
shade, cooling drinks, which favor perspiration, repose, and 
light clothing. No process cools the body so rapidly as evap- 
oration of the perspirable matter, which flows freely under 
the influence of a vertical sun, and must be very trifling amid 
the frosts of a northern winter. 

Then, as to the fact that men exposed to cold consume 
more food, if they can obtain it, and food of a richer quality, 
it admits of no question. Every one experiences it in his 
own case. The appetite is proverbially sharp on a frosty 
morning. We relish a generous animal diet in winter for 
which we have but little desire in warm weather. Every far- 
mer knows, that his cattle must be better fed, as the cold in- 
creases in severity, and that shelters and warm houses com- 
pensate for a certain amount of food. «‘He who is well fed,” 
says Sir John Ross, (Narrative, p. 200), resists cold better 
than the man who is stinted, while the starvation from cold 
follows but too soon a starvation in food. This, doubtless, 
explains in a great measure the resisting powers of the na- 
tives of these frozen climates; their consumption of food, it 
is familiar, being enormous, and often incredible.’’ The 
same traveller asserts, that ‘‘an Esquimaux will eat twenty 
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pounds of flesh and oil daily.’’ Captain Cochrane, in his 
Narrative of a Journey through Russia and Siberian Tartary, 
states that a calf, weighing about two hundred pounds, ‘‘may 
serve four or five good Yakuti for a single meal,”’ and he de- 
clares that he has ‘‘repeatedly seen a Yakut or Tongouse de- 
vour forty pounds of meat a day.”’ He adds, that he has seen 
“three of these gluttons consume a reindeer at one meal.” 

Certainly, here is an ample provision of fuel for the gene- 
ration of all the caloric required by these people. Whether 
it be that the ‘‘gluttons”’ are impelled to such feats by a large 
organ of ‘‘alimentiveness,”’ or by the instinct of providing 
fuel for the oxygen they consume, the fact is beyond dispute, 
that they cannot subsist without ‘‘the large use of oil and fat 
meats, becoming diseased, and dying, with a more meagre 
diet.”” (Sir John Ross’ Narrative, &c.) <A diet of such 
rich articles, observes the same writer, is proved by ‘‘all ex- 
perience to be the true secret of life in these frozen coun- 
tries.”’ 

Dr. Caldwell objects to Liebig, that he does not tell the 
source whence the natives of the north derive the hydrogen 
necessary in this process of combustion. The following are 
his words; 

“From what source our author derives his extra-abundance 
of hydrogen to super-saturate with it the systems of the po- 
lar tribes, he does not inform us; and we forbear to inquire. 
He cannot supply himself with it from the quantity of water 
those people drink, which we believe to be far inferior to the 
quantity used by the inhabitants of hot and temperate cli- 
mates. The latter people, therefore, ought to be much more 
heated by the combustion of hydrogen in their systems than 
the former. Yet, the more substantially to fortify his hypo- 
thesis, the Professor ought to be prepared to show that the 
systems of those people, which are so deeply carbonized, are 
also somewhat /ydrogenized. This condition of them would 
be the more expedient and useful to him, seeing, as he cor- 
rectly informs us, the combustion of hydrogen evolves much 
more caloric, and produces, therefore, a more intense heat, 
than the combustion of carbon.” 


This is an unlucky paragraph to occur in @ critique on @ 
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work relating to chemistry. It was not wise in the author of 
the Critique to ‘‘forbear to inquire,’ so soon, whether the 
food of the arctic peop'e might not contain a liberal supply 
of hydrogen. If he had taken the trouble to consult some 
elementary treatise on chemistry, he would have learnt that 
fat animal matters are rich in that substance; or, without go- 
ing out of the work he was criticising, a little care would 
have apprised him of Liebig’s doctrine, ‘that it is especially 
carbon and hydrogen, which, by combining with oxygen, 
serve to produce animal heat.” (Animal Chem., p. 23). 

Having shown, that the diet of the natives of cold regions 
abounds in matters fitted for combustion, the next question 
is, as to the source of oxygen. Dr. Caldwell thus states Lie- 
big’s positions in regard to the matter: 

“His surplus-supply of oxygen, for the systems of the 
north-men, our author derives from two several sources, 
which may be thus stated. 1. A given volume—say a cubic 
foot—of a cold and dense polar atmosphere, contains more 
oxygen than an equal volume of a warmer and rarer one, of 
a temperate or tropical climate. 2. The acts of inspiration 
in a given time—say a minute—being equally full, are more 
numerous in a cold climate, and in cold weather, than they 
are in a temperate or a hot climate, or in temperate or hot 
weather, in any climate.” p. 16. 

As respects the first of these positions Dr. C. agrees that 
Liebig is right; the second he ‘‘unhesitatingly pronounces 
ansound.’’ But on what facts does he rest the assertion? 
Upon none, except that he ‘‘thinks that his pulse-beats in 
common with his acts of inspiration, are rather less frequent 
in cold than in hot weather.”” And perhaps this is true, sit- 
ting in his warm parlour. But how stands the case with the 
people of cold climates, who are urged by their necessities 
to laborious efforts in the open air? Is it probable, that their 
‘‘pulse-beats and acts of inspiration’’ are fewer than those of 
their brethren at the South? The case is too plain to admit 
of dispute. The active habits of Northern people, their ener- 
gy, the inexorable necessity for great exertion in cold cli- 
mates to supply the demands of nature, are facts universally 
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known. And there cannot, therefore, remain in any mind a 
question, that both in the frequency of their inspirations, and 
in the quantity of air inspired each time, the nations of the 
North receive more oxygen than the inhabitants of Southern 
countries. 

The author of the “Critique” proceeds: 

‘But other people, besides the fat-meat and fat-fish-eating, 
and oil-drinking Esquimaux, Samoyedes, and Laplanders, in- 
habit cold countries and climates, retain in thei their tem- 
perature, enjoy excellent health, and acquire corresponding 
degrees of strength and activity. And they do all this with 
but a meagre supply of animal food. either fat or lean, or of 
any other sort of oleaginous diet. Nor are their clothing and 
dwellings by any means of the warmest description.”’ p, 17. 

It is manifest from this objection, that its author has not 
made himself acquainted with Liebig’s theory of nutrition 
and animal heat. ‘The argument rests upon the assumption, 
that an ‘‘oleaginous diet’ is indispensable for the supply of 
the carbon and hydrogen which, according to that theory, are 
concerned in the combustion of which the heat of the living 
body is the result. But this is not the fact. ‘Man,” says 
Liebig, ‘when confined to animal food, requires for his sup- 
port and nourishment extensive sources of food,’’—five-fold 
more extensive than when he is furnished with a mixed diet, 
and for the reason, that ‘‘fifteen pounds of flesh contain not 
more carbon than four pounds of starch."” And so the sav- 
age, who, with one animal and an equal weight of starch, is 
now able to maintain life and health for a certain number of 
days, would be compelled, if confined to flesh, in order to 
procure the carbon necessary for respiration, during the same 
time, to consume five such animals. (Liebig, p. 7 1). What, 
then, becomes of this objection? It is admitted that the 
serfs and peasantry of the north of Europe, have ‘‘milk and 
cheese,’ and bread composed of ‘‘rye and oaten meal,”’ and 
this is all that Liebig’s hypothesis demands. In these sub- 
stances is the most ample supply of hydrogen and carbon. 
They are the very articlesto furnish the elements for combus- 
tion; and thus, it turns out, that ‘‘the serfs and peasantry of 

4 
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Russia are,’’ not only not ‘‘very scantily,” but most abun- 
dantly, supplied with Professor Liebig’s ‘carbonaceous 
food.”’ 

“We shall here extract,’’ says Professor Caldwell, ‘from 
Animal Chemistry, p. 21, another passage, to show the wild 
and lawless extravagance, in which our author indulges his 
system-building fancy. 

‘Our clothing is merely an equivalent for a certain amount 
of food. The more warmly we are clothed, the less urgent 
becomes the appetite for food, because the loss of heat by 
cooling, and consequently the amount of heat to be supplied 
by food, is diminished.’ ’ 

“Of this extraordinary paragraph, the true and literal in- 
terpretation is, that we eat, not so much that we may be nour- 
ished by our aliment, as that we may be warmed by it. Con- 
sequently, be the temperature of the atmosphere around us 
vhat it may—at the freezing point—at zero—or forty de- 
rrees bi sw it provided we swallowed a sufficient amount 
of food, we may dispense entirely with the use of clothing. 
In plain English, we may go ne iked through the most intense 
degree of cold that can be oredaied by a frosty atmosphere, 
and a snow-covered earth, co-operating with the iciest blasts 
from the pole, and still be sufficiently warm for health and 
comfort !! Why? Because, if it be true, as Professor Lie- 
big assures us, that ‘Our clothing is merely an equivalent foi 
a certain amount of feod,” it follows, of necessity, that that 
same amount of food is an equivalent for clothing. This con- 
clusion is as certain, as it is that, “things equal to one and the 
same thing are equal to one another.” , there- 
fore, a sufficient quantity of bacon, lard, butter, and other 
sorts of grease, and you may dispense with the cost and the 
encumbrance of clethes! 

“Again, if, according to our assurance from the same au- 
thority, it be a fact, that ‘the more warmly we are clothed 
the less urgent becomes our appetite for food;’ it follows, of 
course, that in case our clothing be sufficiently warm, our 
appetite for food will be entirely extinguished.”  p. 20. 

The best answer, perhaps, that could be given to all this 





are a few facts resting upon experiment. [ft is known, for 
example. that two hives of bees do not consume so much: 
honey when together as when separate, because the warmth 
is greater. Again, a hundred sheep were placed by Lord 
Ducie, in a warm shed, and ate twenty pounds of Swedis! 
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turnips, each, a day; another hundred kept in the open air 
consumed, each, twenty-five pounds of turnips daily; yet at 
the end of a certain period the sheep which had been pro- 
tected, although they had a fifth less food, weighed three 
pounds a head more than the unprotected sheep. (Playfair’s 
Lecture before the Royal Agricultural Society of England). 
From the same paper we derive these additional observations: 
“During the late riots in Lancashire, the poor unemployed 
operatives found out that exercise and cold made them hun- 
gry; accordingly they kept quiet in bed, and heaped upon 
them all the covering they could find. Five sheep were fed 
in the open air between the 21st of November, aud the Ist 
of December; they consumed ninety pounds of food daily, 
the temperature of the atmosphere being about 44°. At 
the end of this time they weighed two pounds less than 
when first exposed. Five other sheep were placed under a 
shed, and allowed to run about at a temperature of 49°; they 
consumed at first eighty-two pounds a day; then seventy; and 
at the end of the time had increased in weight twenty-three 
pounds.”’ 

Could any thing be more conclusive than these experi- 
ments? With the supply of warmth from without, the de- 
mand for food to generate heat within diminished. But it 
does not follow, because clothing is an equivalent for a cer- 
tain amount of food, that, therefore, it might be made to su- 
persede the necessity for food altogether. A man may live 
upon little, says the proverb, but he cannot live upon noth 
ing atall. A portion of our food, according to Liebig, is 
consumed in the production of animal heat. Diminish the 
demand for animal heat, by external warmth, or by clothing 
and you diminish, to that extent, the necessity for the kind of 
food which is concerned in the evolution of animal heat 
But you do not, thereby, extinguish the appetite for all food, 
The author of this objection would have learnt, if he had 
read Liebig more attentively, that the food of animals con- 
sists of two classes; one of which is strictly nutritive, form. 
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ing blood and supplying it with the elements for the various 
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vital tissues; the other affording the ‘elements of respira- 
tion,’’ or matters to be oxidized, and so, by a slow combus 
tion carried on in every living part, maintain the animal tem- 
perature. And he would have seen the injustice of the cari- 
cature he has drawn in his attempt to ridicule Liebig upon 
this point. 

The various savage tribes cited by Professor Caldwell, fur- 
nish nothing, in their modes of living, contradictory of the 
theory he opposes. Those of the North subsist upon ‘‘veni- 
son, fish, Indian corn, and wild rice,”’ from which they derive 
the necessary ‘‘fuel’’ to sustain their vital heat; and those 
races inhabiting tropical countries who, nevertheless, are vo- 
racious feeders, pursue lives of great activity, thus consuming, 
or, as expressed by Liebig, ‘‘oxidizing’’ the carbon and 
hydrogen which, otherwise, would accumulate as fat upon 
their bodies. Not one fact, in all the cases adduced, but is 
in perfect harmony with the view, that animal heat results 
from the union of the elements of the food with the oxygen 
imbibed in respiration, and that those elements when in 
quantities disproportioned to the oxygen respired go to form 
deposits of fat. In the body of the Arab, of the Indian, of 
the fox, or of the stag, such deposits do not occur, because 
the food convertible into fat is oxidized by their active respi- 
ration—the fuel is burnt up, and that which loads the hog or 
lazy alderman with fat, escapes from their systems in the 
form of carbonic acic and water. 

The agency of the nervous system in the maintenance of 
animal temperature, Dr. Caldwell thinks, is not sufficiently 
recognised by Liebig. He states the case thus: 

“Destroy or paralyze the nerves which supply one arm and 
hand, the circulation of the blood through them continuing, 
and their temperature will fall several degrees below that of 
the corresponding limb. Of the lower extremities the same 
may be said. If the nerves of either of them be seriously 
deranged, its temperature will decline. 

‘‘Paralyze, or seriously injure, the nervus vagus, and of 
all the parts of the body through which it is distributed, the 
ternperature soon and considerably sinks. Nor, in the parts 
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vhose nerves are thus deranged, is nutrition carried on to its 
usual extent; and hence the organs decrease in size. Yet to 
chemical action does our author ascribe nutrition as well as 
calorification.” p. 24, 26. 

Liebig holds calorification to be a chemical process, but 
one to which nervous influence is necessary. The nerves 
once for all, he admits, are essential to all vital actions 
Under their influence, the viscera produce the compounds 
which give rise to animal heat by their union with oxygen. 
But these compounds are not evolved when the nerves are 
paralyzed, and the combustion must consequently cease. The 
nerves being indispensable to the supply of the fuel, it must 
happen when they are injured that the animal temperature 
will decline, for the conditions of the chemical action are no 
longer present. Fuel to be consumed, is as essential as oxy 
gen to consume it, and the cutting of the spinal cord, or o! 
the par vagum, effectually cuts off this supply. 

The author of the ‘Critique’ and Liebjg are at issue as to 
the relative temperature of the child and the adult, but here 
as usual, the evidence is on the side of the German Professor 

‘In infants,’ says Dr, C., ‘‘the lungs are larger, in proportion 
to the bodies that contain them, than in adults. In the same pro- 
portion, therefore, they receive, by each inspiration, a larger 
juantity of atmospherical air. Their acts of inspiration are 
also more frequent, and therefore, more numerous in a given 
time, in the proportion of about 27 or 28 to 19 or 20. Hence, 
according te our author's hypothesis, the temperature of in- 
fants ought to be higher than that of adults. And the gen- 
tleman asserts that It is so.” p, 26. 

Dr. John Davy, (Researches, p. 287, 1840), found the 
temperature of young animals higher than that of animals 
arrived at maturity. He cites, particularly, observations on 
infants made by himself. In one instance, he found the 
heat under the axilla of a child just born 98.5°; after twelve 
hours 99°, and after three days the same, appearing all the 
time in perfect health. On five other children of the same 
age, he made similar observations. In two instances, he 
says, when the infants were weak, the temperature, one hour 


after birth, was feund not to exceed 96°, which is 2° below 
4* 
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istry, that infants are less affected by cold than adults, no: 
that the babe may survive the cold by which the mother is 
frozen to death. 

The allusion of the “Critique,” in connexion with this 


subject, to the hybernation of animals, was rather un 


fortunate, for all the phenomena presented by that state go 
to support the hypothesis of Liebig. Hybernating animals, 
when not in a state of torpor, have generally a tem- 
perature about as high as that of other animals, but during 
their sleep the heat of their bodies declines to within four or 
five degrees of that of the surrounding medium, several of 
them becoming even frozen at 10° of Fahr. And in this 
state. what is the condition of their breathing and of their 
circulation? Respiration is slow, and, at last, almost imper- 
ceptible. The marmot during hybernation breaths only seven 
or eight times in a minute, the hedge-hog four or five times, 
the great dormouse nine or ten times in the same period. 
But during the state of the deepest torpor, respiration entirely 
ceases, Miller, p. 77. Sassy found, that the quantity of 
oxygen consumed, decreased as the temperature of the ani- 
mals fell; and he found, also, that the motion of the blood 
n the state of torpor was extremely slow, it being only in the 
larger vessels that an undulatory motion of this fluid was 
ybservable. In the bat, during hybernation, the heart beats 
but twenty-eight, or, at most but fifty-five times in the minute 
while ordinarily it beats two hundred times in the same in 
terval.—Jb. p. 78. The temperature of the hedge-hog and 
dormouse, in their torpid state, was found by Edwards to be 
37°, their respiration being scarcely perceptible. When they 
were roused from their sleep, by mechanical excitement 


1 their temperature, in the 


their breathing becan ‘ull, anc 
niin 2! ae ee eee 86° and 97° Fah 
same cold room, rose in a short time to 86° and 97 ahr 
From all of which, what is the inference? Obviously, non 
other than that drawn by Edwards, that “increase of respira 
tory movements and ethe restoration of heat, stand related as 
eause and effect.”’ Edwards on the Influence of Phys 


Agents, &c. p. 97 
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The author of the ‘Critique’’ is very severe on Liebig’s 
philosophy of starvation. He thinks it is ‘‘ludicrous.’’ It 
may not be amiss to state what that philosophy is. 

The first effect of starvation, as every body knows, is the 
disappearance of the fat of the body, and as the most care- 
fully conducted experiments have shown that it does not 
pass off by other emunctories, Liebig holds that the hydrogen 
and carbon of which it is composed are given off through the 
lungs and skin, in the form of carbonic acid and water. ‘‘In 
the case of a starving man,”’ says he, ‘324 oz. of oxygen 
enter the system daily, and are given out again in combina- 
tion with a part of his body,’ and he refers to the case re- 
ported by Currie of an individual who was unable to swallow 
for a month, owing to a schirrous tumor in the cesophagus, 
and who in that period lost one hundred pounds, and to that 
of a fat pig overwhelmed in a slip of earth, which lived one 
hundred and sixty days without food, and was found in that 
time to have lost one hundred and twenty pounds, to prove 
that it is the fat which is first oxidized. Dr. Willan reports 
a similar case. A young man lived fifty-one days upon wa- 
ter with a little orange-juice squeezed into it. Dr. Willan 
saw him on the sixty-first day of his fast, when his appear- 
ance suggested the idea of ‘‘a skeleton prepared by drying 
the muscles upon it in their natural situations.” His mind 
had become imbecile, and he died frantic and exhausted on 
the seventy-second day from the commencement of his absti- 
nence. He partook of food for several days before his death, 
but his emaciation continued to increase. In Currie’s case 
the mind was likewise affected, as, indeed, it always is near 
the approach of death from starvation. 

“In the progress of starvation,” continues Liebig, ‘‘it is 
not only the fat which disappears, but also, by degrees, all 
such of the solids as are capable of being dissolved. The 
muscles are shrunk and unnaturally soft. ‘Towards the end, 
the particles of the brain begin to undergo the process of oxi- 
dation, and delirium, mania and death close the scene.” 
An. Chem. p. 25. 

This is what our author styles ‘‘a ludicrous perversion of 
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the philosophy of starvation,’ which he attempts to set aside 
by the following questions: 

“On what foundation, and of what materials has Professor 
Liebig erected his hypothesis? Have their solidity and sound- 
ness been thorou chly tested by him? Has he ever analyzed 
the brain of a person destroyed by famine? If so, has he de- 
tected in it a vreater amount of oxygen, united to the cere- 
bral matter, than is to be found in the brains of those who 
had become deranged from any other cause?—or even in the 
brains of those who had not been deranged at all? If he has 
not effected such analysis, and made such detection, or found 
some other authentic evidence in support of his belief (and 
we are not apprized of his having done either), he is not only 
unjustifiable, but amenable to censure, for hazarding the as- 
sertion.” p. dl. 

Considering that this critique is avowedly chemical, the 
passage just quoted is certainly a curious one. Assured- 
ly, the last thing a chemist would expect to find in an ox- 
idized brain, is an excess of oxygen. He knows, that the 
oxygen has passed away in combination with the carbon and 
hydrogen of the cerebral matter. Would the author of the 


‘Critique’ look for a greater amount of oxygen in the fuel, 
which is wasting away by oxidation, in his fire-place? He 


must know, that the process of oxidation, in all such cases, 
involves the escape oO! oxygen in a gaseous form. We have 
ventured upon these brief hints not without misgivings, that 
we were explaining what was already familiar to every rea- 
di r. 

The objections to this theory of starvation are stated in the 
following sentences: 

“The Professor confidently states, (indeed his hypothesis 
compels him to state), that, in the bodies of persons destroyed 
by starvation, the whole of the fat thev contain is necessarily 
burnt out before thev die: and that, of course, the greater the 
quantity they possess of that substance, the longer they live 
under the torturing privation. 

“This is at once a mistake and mis-statement And it con- 
vinces us that either our author js not at all times a correct 
observer; or that, touching the matter we are now consider- 
ing, he has had no tavorable opportunity to observe An in- 
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dividual abounding in fat, does not live longer under starva- 
tion, than one who does not so abound. Confirmatory of 
this is the result of observation and experience, as attested 
by the reports of those, who have witnessed death from star- 
vation, in cases of shipwreck. In such disasters, provided 
they are equally healthy and vigorous, the lean live as long 
as the fat, the cheerful and active longer than the dejected 
and indolent, the firm, resolute, and high-minded, longer than 
the timid, unresisting, and feeble-minded, and those in the 
prime of manhood, or still more advanced in life, longer than 
the vouthful—especially than children. 

“On this topie we shall further remark, that those who 
allege (and there are many such), that, under starvation, fat 
persons outlive lean ones, because their fatty matter is ab- 
sorbed and converted into nourishment for them, are as deep- 
ly mistaken in their notion, as Professor Liebig is in his re- 
specting combustion. We repeat, that fat subjects, when 
deprived of food and drink, do not live longer than lean ones, 
for any reason. And we also repeat, that death from star- 
vation is not the result of either inanilion or combustion; 
but of a malignant fever. Nor is it irrelevant to our pur- 
pose to subjoin, that, under starvation, those individuals of 
the inferior animals, that abound in fat, do not live longer 
than those of the same species that are lean—provided they 
are alike in all other respects. Experiments to this effect, 
we have ourselves not only witnessed, but also repeatedly and 
carefully performed. We therefore speak on the subject with 
confidence. Nor can aught but a counter-result of experi- 
ments, equally well devised and performed, convince us that 
we are mistaken. We must here remark, however, that the 
animals experimented on by us, were in no instance actually 
destroyed by starvation. The cruelty of the experiments for- 
bade our pushing them to that extreme. The animals were 
only so far debilitated as to be unable ‘o stand. And the fat 
ones were as much enfeebled as the lean. On their aliment 
moreover being restored to them, the latter recruited as rap- 
idly as the former.”” pp. 32, 33. 

“Fat subjects,” it is contended, ‘‘when deprived of food 
and drink, do not live longer than lean ones;’’ nor does Lie- 
big say that they do. The time required to cause death by 
starvation, depends, he says, ‘on the amount of fat in the 
body, on the degree of exercise, &c., and on the presence or 
absence of water.’ We have cited cases in which, water 
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having been used by the sufferer, death did not occur till after 
the lapse of twenty and sixty days; and the poor Lancashire 
operatives experienced, that keeping quiet in bed blunted the 
cravings of hunger. These facts are strikingly coincident 
with Liebig’s ‘‘philosophy of starvation,” as indeed, are all 
the facts in our knowledge bearing upon the question, exeept 
the experiments reported in the last paragraph above, m 
which there is much reason to suspect some inaccuracy. 
Probably the animals were not plentifully supplied with wa- 
ter. But whatever may have been the caution with which 
they were conducted, we apprehend it will be difficult for the 
author of them to convince any practical farmer, that his lean 
pigs will endure starvation as long and as well as the fat 
ones. 

Upon Liebig’s hypothesis, it is insisted, that persons with 
large chests, and who at the same time are full and rich feed- 
ers, ought to possess a higher temperature than those of an 
opposite configuration. No doubt, their power of resisting 
cold ought to be superior. But, continues the objector, 

“Small chested and lunged individuals and sparing eaters 
of plain and even vegetable food possess a temperature as 
high as those do, whose chests and lungs are of the largest 
size; and who eat abundantly of an oily diet.”’_ p. 33. 

Now, what does experience teach regarding this matter? 
Our appeal shall be again to practical men—to agriculturists 
and travellers; and we ask, whether the observation is not 
universal, that individuals with the largest chests and sharp- 
est appetites, other things being alike, endure fatigue and 
cold the best? Such, unquestionably, was the observation of 
Parry and Ross, in their Arctic voyages, and such has been 
the experience of every men who has had to encounter ex- 
treme degrees of cold. We see it every day in man and the 
inferior animals, A good digestion, and an ample supply of 
oxygen are the conditions of a high temperature. In syn- 
cope, the morbus cceruleus, and dyspepsia, the power to 
generate heat is low; in the last, because the fuel is insuffi- 
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cient, and in the former two, because there is not an ade- 
quate consumption of oxygen. 

From patients afflicted with hydrothorax, fevers, pleurisy, 
and consumption, our author thinks he derives yet stronger 
testimony against Liebig’s hypothesis. In such persons, he 
remarks, while their respiration is limited, their temperature 
is not unfrequently increased to febrile heat. But he over- 
looks the obvious fact, that in these diseases if the breathing 
is limited it is also much more frequent, and that perspira- 
tion being suppressed, evaporation, the great cooling process 
of the body, is consequently suspended. Miiller (Physiol- 
ogy, p. 81), admits this to be the cause of the intolerably 
hot skin in fevers. Carpenter (Human Physiology, p. 
554), refers the painful heat of the skin, often present in 
phthisis, to the extremely rapid inspirations which necessa- 
rily attend the disorganization of any considerable portion of 
the lungs. An increased temperature is what ought to oc- 
cur upon this hypothesis. Apart from the circumstance that 
evaporation does not take place, the oxidation going on in 
the body, as shown by the rapid emaciation, ought to devel- 
ope quite the usual amount of heat. The cooling process 
being annulled, the temperature might be expected to rise, 
as it has sometimes been seen in scarlet fever and tetanus, 
to 106° or 110% 

The economy of certain animals is referred to by the au- 
thor of the ‘‘Critique,’’ as subversive of the combustion- 
theory. Whales, for example, it is said, devour great quan- 
tities of food, and yet respire but once in fifteen minutes, but 
maintain, nevertheless, in northern seas, a temperature of 
102°. The anaconda, too, is a voracious feeder, but has a 
respiration very much restricted. All the serpent tribe, in 
fact, it is urged, offer this peculiarity. 

‘Some of that tribe, moreover, if not all of it, possess 
another peculiarity openly and irreconcilably at war with the 
notion of Professor Liebig. They are capable of living 
months we know, (and we are assured, on authority we know 
not how to discredit, or even question, that the term may be 
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extended to years), in a state of entire abstinence from food, 
and of still maintaining their ordinary temperature. Nor 
are they materially reduced in weight by the privation. To 
invite the disciples of Professor Liebig to reconcile this fact 
to the combustion-hypothesis of that teacher, might be re- 
garded in the light of an unnecessary taunt. We, therefore, 
forbear to offer it—leaving them at liberty to attempt or de- 
cline the task at their option.” p. 35. 

We do not doubt, that these examples strike the mind of 
our author as exceedingly hostile to the hypothesis he is op- 
posing, but we assure him, that they are among the facts upon 
which Liebig rests his theory. To our minds, indeed, the 
harmony between this theory and the economy of these ani- 
mals is perfect. The anaconda devours large meals, it is 
true, but his rule of feeding, we believe, is the reverse of 
“little and often.’ If his meals are hearty, they are far be- 
tween. Afier one of his sumptuous repasts, he will go three 
months without food, and our author thinks ‘‘the term might 
be extended to years.’’ In other words, he comes as near 
living upon nothing as most animals; and then his lungs are 
small, and his breathing slow. He is a small consumer both 
of oxygen and food, and his temperature, as we have seen, 
in common with that of the serpent tribe in general, is but 
2° or 3° higher than that of the surrounding atmosphere. 
And is not this precisely what the ‘‘combustion-hypothesis”’ 
require sf 

Whales are warm-blooded, and must maintain their inde- 
pendent temperature against a medium which abstracts calo- 
ric rapidly, They ought, therefore, to be protected against 
the cold water by some vestment which conducts heat imper- 
fectly, and be endowed at the same time with organs for de- 
veloping much animal heat. And so we find their organiza- 
tion, They are large feeders, and although they do not respire 
often, it does not follow that they are therefore not large con- 
sumers of oxygen, the absorption of which, by the lungs, 
must go on uninterruptedly. The temperature of the animal 
does not bear any fixed ratio to the number of respirations, 
in a given time, but to the quantity of oxygen imbibed into 
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the system, and the quantity of carbonic acid exhaled. Thus 
the horse whose temperature is 98.2° breathes but sixteen 
times in the minute, while the dog, with a temperature of 
99.3°, or one degree higher, breathes twenty-eight times in 
the same period; man, whose temperature is 99°, breathes 
eighteen times a minute, but the simia callitriche whose tem- 
perature is 95.9° has thirty respirations in the same time; 
and, more strikingly, the lark breathes but twenty-two times 
in the minute, while its temperature is 117.2°, being 19: 
higher than that of the horse, while the number of it: respi- 
rations is only six more, in the minute. The whale con- 
sumes oxygen enough to maintain his vital heat, but not 
enough to oxidize the whole of his food. Much of that por- 
tion of it which is composed of carbon and hydrogen goes to 
create those deposits of fat, the blubber, which constitute his 
clothing. If he breathed more oxygen, and consumed all 
the fuel, such accumulations could not occur, and he would 
be no longer protected by this admirable inner garment, 
against the cold of the ice-bergs amid which he passes his 
life. 

The next appeal of the objector is to birds. He re- 
marks, 

“As we have long believed, a notion is very generally, if 
not universally, entertained, respecting the cause of the high 
temperature of birds, which is not only erroneous in itself, 
but calculated to infuse error into the whele doctrine of ani- 
mal heat. 

“The temperature of those animals is known to be several 
degrees higher than that of man, and of quadrupeds. And 
this superiority in height is attributed to the supposed supe- 
riority in the extent of their lungs. We say the “supposed 
superiority;” for we are far from being convinced that it is 
real. On the contrary, we believe that it is not.” p. 36. 

This is easily answered. The permeability of the bones of 
birds by the atmosphere being admitted, the chemist asks no 
more. He knows that the air, once in contact with the 
moist animal membrane, has no difficulty in reaching the cir- 
culation. It does not obviate the difficulty, denying that 
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these air-tubes are part of the true respiratory apparatus. It 
is enough that oxygen finds its way into them. Even con- 
ceding to the objector what all physiologists and anatomists 
indeed deny, that the respiratory organs of birds are not 
more extensive than those of the mammalia, the admission 
avails him nothing, for the truth still remains undisputed and 
incontrovertible, that more oxygen is consumed, and more 
carbonic acid generated by birds, in a given time, than by 
any other class of animals. The quantity formed by cold- 
blooded animals being as one, by the mammalia it is ten, and 
by birds nineteen. The mammiferous animals generate fifty 
times, and birds nearly a hundred times, more than fishes. 
Miiller, p. 297-9. This is al] that the supporters of the chem- 
ical theory could desire, and thus the conclusion seems to be 
forced upon the mind, that circumstances so invariably con- 
nected as a large, active respiratory apparatus, and a high 
animal temperature, sustain to each other the relation of 
cause and effect. 

The anaconda and the whale, man, beasts, birds, and fishes 
having been made to testify against the ‘“‘combustion-hypo- 
thesis,” the critique finally calls upon the trees to speak. We 
are assured that, 

“The vegetable kingdom also, abounds in facts in direct 
opposition to our author’s hypothesis. During all the vicis- 
situdes which occur in the atmosphere, the trees of the forest 
maintain steadily to a certain extent, each kind its own tem- 
perature. We mean that they doso as long as they retain 
their vital condition, but no longer. Thus, during the heat of 
summer and the cold of winter, the temperature of dead trees 
accords with that of the atmosphere around them. But not 
so with trees possessed of life. During warm weather their 
temperature is considerably below, and during cold weather 
above, the temperature of the atmosphere. And of this vital- 
ity is the cause, independently of any action in the trees of 
oxygen on either carbon or hydrogen. Nor will the Profes- 
sor contend that such action exists in them, except perhaps 
when they are in positive vegetation—we mean in actual growth 
and summer foliage. Assuredly no “combustion” can be 
even fancied to prevail in them, during the depth of winter, 
when their roots are surrounded by snow, and their trunks 
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and branches covered with ice. Yet even under the influ- 
ence of those chilling agents is their temperature retained.” 

A slight examination of the subject will show, that there 
is but little truth in this objection. It will be seen, that the 
difference in temperature between vegetables and the air is 
generally slight, and not more than may be explained by 
other causes than the action of “vitality.” A fir tree thir- 
teen inches in diameter, on the shores of the Arctic sea, was 
found by Mr. King to raise the liquid in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer to 32°, which in the open air stood at 12°, but the 
earth around the tree at the depth of a foot was 28°, or only 
4° below its temperature. This was in October. In May, 
the temperature of the tree was lower than that of the air, 
the earth not having yet been warmed as much as the atmos- 
phere. On the llth of May, the temperature of a fir tree 
being 34°, that of the air was 40°; on the 12th, another tree 
showed 33° while the air was at 43°; on the 13th a fir three 
inches in diameter was at 61°, the atmosphere 55°; the same 
day, a birch of two and a half inches in diameter and the air 
agreed in temperature at 55°; on the 16th, a fir four inches 
in diameter and the air were at the same point, 48°; and on 
the same day a shrubby birch indicated 63°, while the tem- 
perature of the air was 61°. Captain Back’s Narrative, p. 
426, 1836. 

Here, it will be remarked, while the temperature of the air 
was declining, the tree had the advantage in heat, being 4° 
warmer than the earth abeut its roots, and many degrees 
warmer than the surrounding air. Wood is a bad conductor 
of caloric, and the heat acquired during the previous warm 
season was given out slowly. The porous bark is a still 
worse conductor, and this is often aided by a covering of 
moss, which generally grows thickest on the north sides of 
trees. These things account for the fact, that at the begin- 
ning of cold weather the tree possessed the higher tempera- 
ture. But as warmth returned in spring the tree was slower 
than the atmosphere in attaining the mean heat, because the 
bark and moss kept out the calorie which, a few months be- 
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fore, they had helped to keep in, and it was not until the 
flow of sap had commenced, and the vegetative process was 
established, that its temperature exceeded that of the atmos- 
phere. And this process involves chemical action. The 
conversion of starch into sugar and gum is a chemical pro- 
cess. The temperature does not rise ti]] chemical action be- 
gins, and the rise therefore, without violence, may be attribu- 
ted to chemical action. The truth of this will be rendered 
nearly certain by what is to follow: 

“In the Isle of Bourbon,” says Dr. Caldwell, “when the 
temperature of the atmosphere was but SU° of Fahrenheit, 
Hubert found the temperature of the flowers of Arum cordi- 
folium to be 134°. And it is well known to botanists, that 
the temperature of the blossoms of sundry plants rises to 
119° or 120°—the temperature of the atmosphere at the time 
being that of summer, in temperate climates. In such cases 
the blossoms generally grow in clusters. 

“How,” continues he, “will our author reconcile these phe- 
nomena with his hypothesis of vital temperature? Does the 
combustion of carbon or hydrogen or both take place in 
these flowers?” p. 38. 

Certainly; and we wonder, that a teacher of physiology 
should ask the question. No fact is better established, than 
that the flowers of vegetables emit carbonic acid, or, in other 
words, are the seat of a combustion precisely analogous to 
that which takes place in the systems of animals. Vegeta- 
bles, as is well known, grow by absorbing carbonic acid and 
eliminating oxygen, which is done by their green leaves; but 
in the process of efflorescence, as in that of germination, the 
opposite goes on, oxygen is imbibed, and carbonic acid is 
evolved in great quantities. And, as remarked by Carpenter, 
(Physiology, p. 557), we cannot help being struck by the fact, 
“that these changes occur with excessive activity at the very 
periods at which the evolution of heat is most remarkable. 
“The quantity of oxygen consumed by flowers,” continues 
this writer, “is enormous—those of the Arum Italicum having 
been found to convert forty times their own bulk of that gas 
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into carbonic acid between the periods of their first appear- 
ance and final decay.” Is it at all surprising, then, that the 
temperature of the flowers should be high? Liebig’s hypo- 
thesis requires that it should; but it is only where these 
chemical changes are going on, that the high temperature ex- 
ists. In the leaves and trunks, we have the testimony of 
most experimenters, that it is but about one degree above 
that of the surrounding air. It is plain that the author of the 
“Critique” has pressed this objection through so many pages, 
from overlooking this obvious fact. Had he considered, as 
Liebig shows at length, especially in his Vegetable Chemis- 
try, that the function in animals and vegetables, where heat 
results, is the same—namely the absorption of oxygen, and 
the extrication of carbonic acid, he would never have pub- 
lished the following paragraph: 

“If oxygen can thus, by two modes of action, directly the 
reverse of each other—union with and disunion from carbon 
and hydrogen—produce the same eflect, then may the hypo- 
thesis of Professor Liebig be so far correct. But if it cannot, 
in its action and influence, thus turn a summerset, then is the 
hypothesis groundless and untenable. Of this description, 
therefore, it necessarily is. For as well may it be contended 
that oxygen, or any other substance, can, at the same time, 
act and not act, or be and not be, as that it can act to the same 
effect in two modes, the opposites of one another.” p. 40. 

We have nothing to say about the experiment with “living 
and dead wheat.” We have seen no report of such an expe- 
riment, and until we do, we confess we shall be troubled with 
doubts, whether a heap of wheat possesses an independent 
temperature. The fact would be contrary to the observed 
phenomena throughout both living kingdoms, where, univer- 
sally, the power of generating heat is associated with a respi- 
ratory function. No consumption of oxygen, no independent 
heat—this seems to be the law in every department of the 
living world. 

But, granting the force of these arguments, what becomes 
of the “nervous” objection? Vegetables have no nerves. If 
heat is dependent upon nervous action in animals, how is it 
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developed in vegetables? But plants do, in some circumstan- 
ces, evolve much heat, and this is found to be attendant upon 
certain chemical operations. Assume, with Liebig, that these 
operations are “the source of vital heat,” and the difficulty 
disappears. 

We come, at length, to “the most herculean objection” to 
Liebig’s theory—the power of the human body te maintain 
its temperature in a hot atmosphere. 


“As far,” savs Dr. C., “as the reports of experiments in- 
form us, the temperature of the body of man, in a healthy 
condition, has never been raised above from 100° to 1OL° or 
102° of Fahrenheit. Yet have men, at sundry times, ex- 
posed themselves to an atmosphere whose heat ranged from 
200° to near 500°. 

“About the year 1780, Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Fordyce, and 
Dr. Blagden heated three rooms to different degrees, the high- 
est being 260°. ‘To this latter degree, they exposed them- 
selves, both jointly and severally, for a considerable time. 
Yet did their personal temperature remain stationary at about 
100°. Nor was this all. 

“Not only did their bodies steadily retain their own tem- 
perature; they reduced very materially that of the rooms in 
which they stood.”  p. 44. 

“Before the time of the performance of these experiments 
in London, MM. Duhamel and Tilset, two distinguished and 
enterprising French physicians, exposed themselves, (or rath- 
er two young women), with similar effects, to an atmeos- 
pheric temperature of 325°. And, not many years ago, it 
was confidently asserted that M. Chaubert (usually called the 
‘Fire-king’) exposed himself to a heat of about 500°. And 
still did the temperature of his body remain at 100°. 

“We ask our author, or rather his followers and advocates, 
to reconcile these facts with the Professor’s hypothesis of ani- 
mal heat—or to explain them dy that hypothesis. And we 
fearlessly assert that they can do neither. 

“We know, as we feel persuaded, what will and indeed 
must be the reply of Professor Liebig’s disciples, provided 
they venture to give one. They will assert that the abun- 
dant exhalation of perspirable matter from the bodies of the 
experimenters held their temperature within a degree or two 
of its customary standard. That in two instances it neutral- 
ized or rendered latent the influence of 110° and 111° of cal- 
oric, above what it manifested itself, in a third 225° and in a 
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fourth 400°. But the assertion is extravagant and wild to 
the pitch of romance. It is virtually, therefore, a departure 
not only from truth, but from sober probability. As well may 
the gentlemen assert that a thimble-full of water is sufficient 
to quench an eruption of Mount Etna. 

“But, as respects the reply of our author’s advocates, the 
worst is to come. Messrs. Banks, Blagden, and Fordyce 
affirm that, when in the heated rooms, their persons, instead 
of being exhuling bodies, were powerfully condensing ones. 
That they drew from the vapor contained in the «atmosphere 
of the room, and rendered latent in themselves, so much of 
the caloric which produced it, that the vapor was condensed 
into water, and, in that form, settled on their bodies, and ran 
down them in streams.” p. 45. 

The tone of this is confident enough; nevertheless, we are 
obliged to say, that the argument has no real force, physi- 
ologists themselves being judges. That the facts appear to 
oppose the chemical theory, is not denied, but it is, we must 
insist, in appearance only, for when examined it turns out 
that the effect which strikes one as so wonderful depends, 
first, upon the air’s being a bad conductor of caioric, and, 
secondly,. upon the evaporation of the perspirable matter 
from the body. Experiment proves it. 

For example: The hand may be immersed for a few se- 
conds with impunity in tar at 220°, eight degrees hotier than 
boiling water. Annals of Philos., vol. ix., p. 3. Suppose it 
were immersed in boiling water, or in mercury at 220°? The 
heat of metals is scarcely supportable at 120°—water scalds 
at 130°. Does the difference depend upon the relative facili- 
ty with which these bodies convey heat to the body, or upon 
“a hidden and unknown power” in the human system—“a 
constitutional instinct”—to “render caloric latent?” This 
constitutional instinct, for aught that we can see, ought to be 
as good against the hot water and mercury, as against the 
melted pitch or heated atmosphere. Why reduce to “laten- 
cy” the heat in one case, and suffer it to pass with such fatal 
rapidity in the other? It is a strange “instinct.” 

The atmosphere is ranked among the worst conductors of 
heat, an interchange among its particles being the process by 
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which it cools or heats bodies, which process requires time. 
The bodies of these men were exposed to heat in this medi- 
um. The stratum of air in contact with them parted with a 
portion of its caloric, grew heavier in consequence, and sub- 
sided along the floor, making way for a fresh volume of hot 
air, in its turn to be cooled down and settle towards the bottom. 
That their temperature rose is evident from the fact, that it was 
proved to be 100° or LOL° after the exposure, and that other an- 
imals are found to be heated under a similar exposure; but the 
increase was not striking, because the evaporation from their 
surfaces carried away the heat which, if retained, would have 
soon been insupportable. It is impossible to conceive, that 
men in health could be exposed to such heat without perspir- 
ing most freely, and in every particle of moisture converted 
into vapor a thousand degrees of heat disappeared. Thus, the 
caloric slowly imparted by the air, and all excess rendered 
latent by evaporation, it is not surprising that the experimen- 
ters kept cool. 

Sut fancy them in a vapor-bath of 212.° Would their 
constitutional instinct avail to bring its heat to a state of 
latency? Delaroche (Miiller, p. 81), found that if the heated 
atmosphere be saturated with moisture, which prevents exha- 
lation taking place, the temperature of animals rises 4°, 7°, 
or 9°, higher than that of the surrounding medium. In other 
words, their temperature rises as steadily as that of inani- 
mate matter in an atmosphere the humidity of which is suf- 
ficient to suppress evaporation, the process by which the re- 
dundant heat is carried away, and they soon die in the expe- 
riment. In birds, because exhalation is comparatively slight, 
the heat of the body, according to Delaroche and Berger, 
rose in a heated air 11° or 12° above the natural standard. 
These industrious inquirers also found, that an exposure to 
air of the temperature of 106° to 186°, and especially to hot 
vapor, speedily raised the heat of their own systems from 
three to nine degrees. Edwards proved that frogs were kil- 
led, in a few minutes, by immersion in water of 104°; and 
the conclusion is rendered almost certain, that man too would 
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soon perish if heated some 14° above the ordinary tempera- 
ture of his body. But, in a hot, dry air for the reasons 
stated, his temperature is not materially raised during the 
space for which any one has yet remained in it. And thus, 
we think, the facts brought forward with such an air of tri- 
umph, as the “heroulean” objections to Liebig’s theory, are 
shown to be destitute of any real force. They are, in truth, 
a fallacy—a sort of optical illusion—and the wonder is, that 
in the light which modern science has thrown upon them, 
they should still be urged as arguments against the chemical 
hypothesis of vital heat. 

Chemists cannot be charged with losing <‘ght of the exis- 
tence of a vital principle in all living beings, which presides 
over and directs every change in which chemical agency is 
concerned. Such a principle is distinctly recognised by Lie- 
big. He sets out with declaring its presence, as in the fol- 
Jowing passage: 

“Viewed as an object of scientific research, animal life ex- 
hibits itself in a series of phenomena, the connexion and re- 
currence of which are determined by the changes which the 
food and the oxygen absorbed from the atmosphere undergo 


in the organism under the influence of the vital force. An. 
Chem., p. 9. 


But he goes on to add that, 


“All vital activity arises from the mutual action of the oxy- 
gen of the atmosphere and the elements of the food.” 

This is all intelligible enough. Activity results from the 
chemical changes, but a principle is resident in vital beings 
other than a chemical power—“a peculiar force,’ as expres- 
sed by Liebig, “because it exhibits manifestations which are 
found in no other force.” This force moulds and shapes the 
organism, directs muscular motion and the secretory pro- 
cesses, and supplies to the oxygen inspired from the air the 
carbon and hydrogen to be consumed in a slow combustion. 
This principle extinct, or impaired by an injury of the nerves, 
the fuel is no longer furnished, and the vital temperature de- 
clines, 
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We have experienced not a little surprise at meeting with 
the following passage in the “Critique:” 

“Can he, (the chemist) at the temperature of 98° or 100° 
out of the animal body, excite combustion in carbon, and 
form carbonic acid? No, he cannot.” p. 91. 

We say it surprises us, because when we had the good for- 
tune to be listening to the eloquent lectures of the author of 
this pamphlet, twenty years ago, we remember to have heard 
him relate, with great animation, one of his own achieve- 
ments in chemistry which proves, in the most unequivocal 
manner, that he did precisely what he now affirms no chem- 
ist can do. Professor Woodhouse had denied the possibility 
of igniting charcoal by nitric acid; but Dr. Caldwell, with a 
stronger faith, had the happiness of performing the feat, bril- 
liantly, in presence of the Professor, and to his infinite aston- 
ishment and delight. Now, during the twenty winters of 
repeating this anecdote, is it not a little curious, that the Re- 
viewer of Liebig never once suspected, that this might be 
‘a combustion in carbon,” with the formation of “carbonic 
acid,” out of the animal body, and at a temperature by many 
degrees lower? For cold nitric acid on cold charcoal forms 
carbonic acid very copiously, and the heat which attends, and 
finally amounts to a deflagration, is the consequence, not the 
cause of the chemical action. We will not consume time by 
referring, in detail, to the germination of seeds, the fermenta- 
tion of grain, and the putrefaction of animal and vegetable 
substances, where, as is well known to the youngest chemist, 
the combination of oxygen and carbon is going on at a tem- 
perature, not unfrequently, much below 98° or 100°, and 
where the extrication of heat acconipanies the union. The 
wonder is, that they should have escaped the attention of a 
writer who has undertaken to define so exactly the limits of 
chemical action. 

One objection more, and we are done with this part of the 
“Critique:” The author mentions certaim experiments, illus- 
trative of the power of animals to preserve their temperature 
in hot water, which deserve a passing netice. 
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“Take,” he says, “a large tub-full of water heated to the 
temperature of 120° of Fahrenheit. Immerse your feet and 
legs in it, and the sense of burning produced by it will be 
painful to you. Allow your limbs to be still for a few min- 
utes, and the burning will cease. Remove them to another 
place in the water several inches distant, and the burning 
will be reproduced. Held them again motionless, and again 
will you be freed from pain.” p. dl. 

The cause of this is so palpable, that it must have occurred 
to the mind of the casual reader. It is manifestly due to the 
circulation of the blood in the limb. The blood being 100° 
reduces the temperature of the water; and is itself heated 
at the same time, but as the quantity heated is small in pro- 
portion to the mass of that fluid, the general temperature is 
not sensibly raised in the interval during which the experi- 
ment is continued, and might not be increased at all, the per- 
spiratory process and consequent evaporation carrying off the 
excess of caloric. But the entire body immersed in hot wa- 
ter is found to be heated, even in the few minutes that a hot 
bath can be endured. Extreme distress follows immersion in 
such a bath for a short time, and death takes place before the 
heat of the animal has risen many degrees. Edwards. Op. 
Cit. Becquerel and Brechet, quoted by Miller. 

The power of gases to penetrate living animal membranes, 
the author of the “Critique” regards as so questionable, that 
he “can hardly withhold from it an expression of his disbe- 
lief.” Liebig’s remarks on that subject, he adds, “compe! 
him to suspect the Professor of indiscreet credulousness, and 
of a strong propensity to deal in the marvellous.” All of 
which is said 
that animals may be killed by immersing their bodies in poi- 


in the face of multiplied experiments proving, 


sonous gases, while they are permitted to breathe atmos- 
pheric air—that gases pass readily through the bronchi, th: 
diaphragm, and the several coats of the stomach and intes- 
tines, the animals alive and in health—experiments as con- 
clusive as any in chemistry, physics, or physiology. And 


while pronouncing a fact, unquestioned except by himself, to 
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be “wild and extravagant” he hesitates not gravely to put 
forth the following chimera: 

“Admitting it to be true, then, that animals possess a tem- 
perature proportioned in height to the extent of their respi- 
ration, the fact is to be attributed, not to the superior amount 
of oxygen, but to that of the vital principle received by them 
in the process.” p. 92. 

Sut we have exhausted our limits and must here bring our 
remarks to a close, incomplete as is our examination of the 
“Critique.” That portion which remains to be noticed ap- 
pears to us not less objectionable than that which has been 
passed in review. ‘Truly, the reader of this singular produc- 
tion will have to say, as he turns over its pages, 

“(——-—q uandoque bonus dormitat Homerus!” 

The learned author has slept long upon all the questions to 
which it relates. Nearly half a century of restless inquiry 
has swept unheeded by him. Its crowd of discoveries has 
pressed upon him in vain; his eyes have remained shut to the 
truths they convey. The theory with which he set out in 
early professional life continues to be the cherished doctrine 
of his advanced age, and, like another illustrious theorist in 
medicine, he seems to have vowed “never to give it up till 
he gives up the ghost.” ys 














Selections from American and foreign Journals 


Sir Astley Cooper.—The Medico-Chirurgical Review thus 
terminates a review of Mr. Bransby B. Cooper’s Memoir of this 
distinguished man: 

“Having been acquainted with Sir A. Cooper for upwards 
of 35 years before his death—from having been one of his 
pupils—from having had frequent professional intercourse 
with him during the last twenty years of his life—from hav- 
ing read all his works, and heard a great deal of him from all 
quarters, professional and non-professional, we shall endea- 
vour to draw up a succinct summary of the prominent fea- 
tures of his character. 

RESUME. 

“[. Sir A. was born and imbued with a remarkable vigou 
of body and activity of mind. 

“II. Amptrion was his ruling passion. 

“Ili. This ruling passion, conjoine d with physical strengtl 


and mental energy, would have placed him at the head of any 


proie ssion Wh h chance or inclination as igned him. The 
combination which made him the leader in all juvenile sports 
adventures, and dangers, would have made him a Napoleon 
or Wellington in war—a Pitt or a Peel in the Senate. It 
raised him to the summit of honors in Surgery. 

“TV, V\ tho t being avaricious, mutl 1eSs ordid, he was 
oO oO rie I] Vv. perl ij irom the ati | love of in 
lepende —part s a means of g ns ambition, 
vy the ability of procuring all things ne¢ iry for the attair 
ment of his objects 


“VY. His industry was never surpassed; ¢ 


een sustained by a 


Herculean frame like his, worked on ty 
4 


atiable thirst of knowledge 
‘VI. H emperance, in regard to 


wine and othe! 
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iating drinks was, perhaps, unparalleled; but he fell into great 
errors, by the rapid manner in which he bolted his food, 
which was not half masticated. 

“VII. For aught that appears to the contrary, the subject 
of our biography was as little open to the seductions of Ve- 
NUS, as to the temptations of Baccuus. Whether this was 
owing to constitutional temperament, moral discipline, or re- 


ligious principles—or all three, we cannot now ascertain. 
The constant activity of mind and body in the pursuit of 
knowledge left him little time for sensual indulgences. 

“Vill. In early life Mr. Cooper was a Radical—or some- 
thing more—a Revolutionist. In mature age, Sir Astley was 
a Tory—or something /ess—a Conservative. " 

“TX. In religion, the association with Cline, Thelwall, and 
others of that school, in all probability led to rrREeE-THINKING. 
In the intense application to medical studies, and during the 
turmoil of practice, we suspect that Sir Astley did not think 
much about the matter. His morals, however, were not 
merely unimpeachable, 


but of the highest order. . 

“X. In his intercourse with his professional brethren, he 
was always kind, considerate, and charitable towards their 
‘rrors—adopting the Christian maxim 





To hide the faults we see.’ 
But in the bustle and hurry of miscellaneous prescription at 
his own house, Sir Astley was not always cautious enough to 
conceal or pass unnoticed, what he considered as Mana 
praxis, or blundering treatment in others. In this respect, 
the Jate Dr. Baillie was a perfect model for imitation by the 
consulting physicians and surgeons of the metropolis and 
great provincial towns. Whatever he may have thought of 

I 

ceded him, he never let fall a syllable or the slightest hint or 
sign that he disapproved of the procedure previously pur- 
sued. Those patients, or rather mtpatrents, who appeal from 
their ordinary to the consulting practitioner, are very prone 
to misconstrue every word and even look of the latter into 
an indication that their case had been hitherto mistaken, and 


the methodus medendi adopted by the practitioner who pre- 


of course, mistreats I, Every man of honor or honesty 
vecially on his guard against fostering the pre- 
judices of these malcontents, and thus injuring the character 
of the profession at large. We regret to say that we have 
known many of those who pride themselves on a high sense 
»f moral rectitude, give way to this vile system of detraction, 


ought to be es 
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by which the noble science of medicine is wounded in its 
most vital parts, and degraded in its character. This de- 
traction is even carried into the public prints, and too often 
becomes the subject of legal proceedings! 

“XJ. We need hardly observe that the subject of these 
memoirs was a prime favorite with the public, as well as with 
the faculty:—we may safely add, that he was not less so with 
himself. Few men had a better opinion of themselves, per- 
sonal or professional, than Sir Astley Cooper. Durine a long 
acquaintance we never once saw him enter a drawing-room, 
and pass a mirror, without casting a furtive glance of inquiry, 
not unfrequently mixed with a smile of approbation at a fine 
figure that seemed to return the compliment through the pel- 
lucid glass. So in a professional point of point of view, Sir 
A. entertained so profound a respect for his own opinion, that 
he generally preferred it to the opinion of others, and there- 
fore, in nine consultations out of ten, his word was law. 

“XII. Trurn, which is said to He in a well, (though we 
could never see any lucid reason for the supposition), was 
held in such veneration by Sir Astley, that he never placed 
confidence in any man whom he found to deviate from that 
cardinal virtue. We have known him embellish an anecdote, 
a bon-mot, or a humorous incident; but we believe that he 
adhered to the rigid and naked truth on all other points. 

“XIII. His devotion to science, and his indefatigable pur- 
suit of knowledge, rendered it, perhaps, impossible that Sir 
Astley’s mind could become susceptible of keen attachment 
or friendship to. an individual. Intense exercise of the intel- 
lectual powers is little favorable to deep culture or centraliza- 
tion of the affections. Sir A. had numerous friends and still 
more numerous admirers, but it is doubtful whether he enter- 
tained any very ardent friendship himself for either one or 
the other. 

“XIV. In respect to Love, his marriage in twelve months 
after the death of his wife, and when he had passed his “Granp 
CLIMACTERIC,” Offers a rather equivocal proof of his wisdom, 
whatever else it may indicate. True, he had precedents in- 
numerable for this procedure; but precedents in love, law, and 
physic—especially in the first and third, are not always fol- 
lowed with perfect safety. It may be urged, on the other 
hand, that Sir Astley had a very fair excuse for matrimony, 
considering the personal attractions of Miss Jones—and that 
long courtships, at all times, but particularly after sixty years 
of age, are somew!iat hazardous! 

“XV. Sir Astley Cooper was a bold as well as dexterous 
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operator. His ligatures on the carotids and aorta are suffi- 
cient illustrations. No man had a steadier hand, and a keen- 
er eye, or sharper knife—or made a cleaner cut than Sir A. 
He did not finesse, or fritter away his time in dividing fibre 
after fibre, even in somewhat ticklish dissections. He gene- 
rally “went the whole hog”’—to the root of the evil, with a 
few strokes of the scalpel, while his cheerful and animated 
countenance supported the confidence of the bleeding vic- 
tim!* 

“XVI. Although more than half of Sir Astley’s morning 
practice at home, was what is called purely medical, yet he 
did not keep pace on all points with the modern improve- 
ments in pathology, semeiology, or therapeutics. Ausculta- 
tion was introduced into this country in the year ISIS, when 
Sir Astley was about the age of 50, and, considering his zeal 
and energy, it is wonderful that he did not cultivate this, the 
most scientific branch of our art. The stethoscope apart, 
however, his diagnosis of organic diseases of internal as wel 
as external parts, was remarkably correct, and did great 
credit to his acumen and judgment. 

“XVII. Taking him all in all, it is very unlikely that the 
professional world will ever see amor i the in such a master 
mind and master hand again, as Sir Astley Cooper. Not 
that his genius and talents will not find equals in every suc- 
cessive generation, but that the general elevation of medical 
education will prevent any individual in future from soaring 
high over the heads of his cot mporaries. Among a race of 
pigmies, there may be occasionally a full grown Homo; but 
among men how rarely do we see a giant? 

“XVIII. It is an ungrateful task to find fault with the last 
act of a great man. sult we are constrained to do so in the 
present case. We acknowledge, with a noble Lord, that 
‘everv man has a right, (a legal one), to do as he likes with 
his own.’ But Law is not always equrry; and the rich man 


* “We were under the hands of Sir A. Cooper and Mr. Guthrie, in some try- 
ing operations. It is not for us to say which we would prefer, now that the hand 
of one is cold and powerless. But we may state that these eminent masters of 
their art were 


——_—_—_—_—_——— ‘Arcades ambo 
Et secare pares, et re-secare parat 


‘Apropos, as to the sensations experienced during a cutting operation. Not 
one in 500 surgeons know what they are—luckily for themselves! We had formed 
a very erroneous opinion of them before we became acquainted with the scal- 
pels of the above-mentioned surgeons. ‘They are not pain, but a burning sensa- 
tion, as though a fine stream of boiling lead were jetting on the parts.”—Ker 


6 * 
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who bequeaths his wealth more in accordance with the for- 
mer than the LaTrTeRr, is not entitled to post-obit praise on this 
point. The last and testamentary act of Sir Astley Cooper 
proves the truth of our assertion at the beginning:—that am- 
bition was his ruling passion! He has left the hard-earned 
masses of forty years’ toil and privation to support a title and 
incorporate his name with the aristocracy, which, in early 
life, he despised, while he has left a paltry thousand to his 
eleve—his nephew—and the most honorable, amiable, and tal- 
ented of all his relations! ! 

Concivusion.— We cannot close this article without saying 
a few words as to the biography and the biographer. We 
think Mr. B. Cooper has been rather severely handled by 
some of his critics. They aver that the biography is need- 
leesly minute, and badly arranged. The work is certainly 
not conspicuous for the Luctpus oRDO; nor is it remarkable 
for its concentrativeness. But it is the very nature of a bi- 
ographer to be ninute. We hunt after the little sayings and 
doings of a great man, with much more curiosity than after 
the main and more public acts of his life. 


‘Nibil est aliud magnum quam muita minuta.’ 


“Nothing was ever more minute, and gossipy than Bos- 
well’s life of Johnson, and yet to that very quality was half 
its popularity owing. Some critics say that the work is badly 
written. We do not think so;—and we have read every page 
of it. It is better written than some of the critiques on it. 
We do not deny that it is diffuse, and not well arranged; but 
we are of opinion that the heterogeneous materials from 
which the narrative of the biography was constructed, would 
have puzzled the ablest and the most practised writer. 

“The introduction of the RESURRECTION-SCENES is another 
charge brought against the biographer by the squeamish sen- 
timentalists of the day. But what was of vast importance to 
Sir Astley, and indeed to the whole of the profession at that 
time, should not be passed unnoticed now that such scenes 
are swept away by legal enactments. 

“We are of opinion, however, that in a future edition (and 
many will be called for), Mr. Cooper may usefully compress 
the matter, making up for this compression, by an extension 
of those excellent moral and professional remarks and coun- 
sels which are scattered through the volumes as they stand.” 
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Sale of Secret Remedies Abroad.—An amusing scene was 
enacted in the Royal Court of Paris lately, during the trial 
before itof a Mr. Warton, the proprietor and vender of the Er- 
valenta de l’ Afrique and the Melasse de Cochinchina, a com- 
pound respecting which, some proceedings, in an inferior 
court, we noticed in a former number of Tne Lancer. It 
may be recollected that on the previous occasion the erva- 
lenta turned out to be nothing more than ground lentils, and 
the Cochin-chinese treacle to be ordinary molasses. The de- 
cision however, on that occasion not having been completely 
according to the wish of the attorney-general, he moved the 
case into a superior court: it will be seen that he went far- 
ther and fared worse. The following conversation before the 
latter court is detailed in the “Gazette de Tribunaux:”— 

Question. You have publicly sold some alimentary substan- 
ces!—Answer. I have sold Ervalenta and Melasse of Cochin- 
china. 

Q. How have you procured the knowledge of their vir- 
tues’—4. It is to myself that the world owes the discovery of 
the quality of the first. I know nothing more efficacious 
against—constipation! 

Q. But there is the melasse also—A. Aye,—I should think 
so, and an excellent thing it is,—pardieu! 

Q. Why have you not announced this remedy under its 
reai and ordinary name!—A. | did so at first, but it didn’t 
take. I then substituted the scientific for the ordinary name 
of it, and I have now sold all my stock. 

Q. But you have shortened the scientific name?—A. I have, 
indeed, shortened it a little in Frenchifying it; but then that 
has nothing to do with the properties of the remedy. 

Q. If the public knew that that which you sell is nothing 
but lentil-flour, probably no one would buy of youl—4. Well, 
that’s possible! 

Q. How do you sell each packet?—A. At three francs the 
kilogramme. The grocers sell it much cheaper; but I have 
doubled the price to avoid the appearance of any collusion 
with them. 

Q. And you say that it will cure diseases)—4. As an arti- 
cle of food it is excellent. It preserves youfrom the fatiguing 
inconvenience of constipation. (The speaker warmed as he 
proceeded in detailing the virtues of his specific.) Do not 
believe, gentlemen, that I stand here as a fanatic—an enthu- 
siast. No, no, i am no charlatan, and if I tell you that the 
Ervalenta is a specific against constipation, it is because 
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[ have proved the fact on my own person. (General laugh- 
ter.) : 

Q. What have you to say, then, of your Cochinchinese 
treacle’—A. Cochinchinese is, perhaps, not exactly the most 
proper word; for the article comes principally from Jamaica 
and Porto Rico—some little distunce, indeed, from Cochin- 
china. I have given it that name to prevent people going to 
the grocers, who sell only beet root treacle—the savages! Do 
you know the effect of grocers’ treacle? It does not cure 
constipation—it increases it. 

Q. But you make the public pay five times as dear for your 
melasses as they do elsewhere!—A. Never think it is a de- 
sire to get money that makes me sell my article so dearly. 
Druggists commonly get 6d for what crocers pocket only 3d. 
And, besides, they 100 often sell the vile beet-root treacle for 
that of the cane, that they may afterwards have to sell pur- 
gatives, &c. 

Much against the wish of the attorney-general, the Royal 
Court acquitted Warton, who probably owed his success to 
his unabashed and mirth-makine mode of pleading his own 
cause.— Lord. Lancet, Sept., 1543. 





Worari Poison and its Effects —This virulent substance, 
manufactured for purposes of offence and defence by the In- 
dians of the interior of Guiana, &c., is now ascertained with 
tolerable correct o be essentially the juice of the bark of 
the worari vine, a gourd bearing plant, the fruit of which is 
of the size of a large orange. Some other plants or material 
have been said to be occasionally used in its preparation, as 
strong Indian pepper, two species of snakes, &c.; but if such 
be really the case, it is probably with the view, chiefly, of 
throwing a mystery over the process. , 

The worari vine crows in a sandy soil. The mode of pre- 
paring the poison is as follows:—The inner bark or rind of 
the root (for it is the root only that is used), is scraped off into 
some vessel. ‘The worary bally-root undergoes the same _pro- 
cess; and is mixed with the worari as ts the vine of the cour- 
ampoey. To these, mixed together and well boiled down 
with some water, the Indians add some peppers, and furth 
boil the whole mass to a thick syrup. 

Dr. Hancock | remarked that if such a thing does exist 
in nature asa direct sedat ve, in the strictest sense of the 
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term, he should imagine it to be this extraordinary vegetable 
extract. Its operation on the animal frame is most mysteri- 
ous. It extinguishes the vital spark without a pang or a 
struggle, if prepared without any other substance being ad- 
ded, for the most efficient poison is prepared from the worart 
vine alone. The sensation and effect it produces are ex- 
tremely analogous to those which arise from excessive bleed- 
ing—the animal under its influence sinking from existence in 
the most placid swoon. 

Sir B. Brodie, in two papers read before the Royal Society 
in 1811 and 1812, has described the results of several expe- 
riments performed with this poison, one of which was the fol- 
lowing:— 

“Some woorara was inserted into a wound in a young cat. 
She became affected by it in a few minutes, and layin a 
drowsy and half-sensible state, in which she continued at the 
end of an hour and fifteen minutes, when the application of 
the poison was repeated. In four minutes after the second 


application, respiration entirely ceased and the animal ap- 
peared to be dead, but the heart was still felt acting about 
one hundred and forty times in a minute. She was placed in 
a temperature of 85° Fahr., and the lu were artificially in- 


flated about forty times in a minute. The heart continued 
acting regularly. When the artificial respiration had been 
kept up for forty minutes, the pupils of the eyes were ob- 
served to contract and dilate on the increase or diminution of 
light, saliva had flowed from the mouth, and a small quantity 
of tears was collected between the eye and the eyelids, but 
the animal continued perfectly motionless, and insensible. At 
the end of an hour and forty minutes trom the same period 
there were slight involuntary contractions of the muscles, 
and every now and then there was an effort to breathe. The 
involuntary motions continued, and the efforts to breathe be- 
came more frequent. At the end of another hour the ani- 
mal, for the first time, gave some signs of sensibility when 
roused, and made spontaneous efforts to breathe twenty-two 
times in a minute. The artificial respiration was discontinued. 
She lay, as if in a state of profound sleep, for forty minutes, 
when she suddenly awoke and walked away. On the follow- 
ing day she appeared slightly indisposed; but she gradually 
recovered, and is at this time still alive and in health.” 

Sir B. Brodie found that the effect of the poison was the 
more speedy and certain if there were some, but not much 
hemorrhage. It appears that the poison may be taken into 
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the stomach without injury, a considerable quantity having 
been administered to animals by the mouth without produ- 
cing any sensible eflect.—Lond. Lancet, Sept. 1843, from 
Pharm. Journ., August. 





Dislocation of the External Semilunar Cartilage. By Ca- 
LEB Taytor.—On the morning of the 17th instant 1 was 
summoned to Thomas Mills, wxtat. 30, a well-proportioned 
man, resident in this town. He stated that whilst in the act 
of “cutting his corns,” with his foot and leg somewhat twisted 
inwards, he felt as though something had given wav in the 
knee, and immediately found that he had no longer the power 
of extending the limb, every attempt at so doing producing 
severe pain in the joint. He told me that the same accident 
had occurred to him twice before; the-first time in the coun- 
try, when two surgeons were with him for several hours be- 
fore the limb was made to resume its normal condition. It 
again occurred in London, where he applied at St. Thomas’s 
Hospital, and he states that the late Mr. Tyrrell and several 
others were a Jong time trying to “put it right,” 
the plan adopted was by making very powerful pressure over 


} } 
but failed; 


the patella, which caused him severe suffering, and produced 
much swelling. He was directed to go home, leech freely, 
apply cold lotions, and keep in bed. On the third day, whilst 
making a sudden movement in bed, he suddenly recovered 
the power of straightening the limb or placing it in any po- 
sition without pain. He felt that “all was right,” and re- 
sumed his occupation. 

I found the leg flexed, and any attempt at straightening 
produced pain, referred to the situation of the external semi- 
lunar cartilage. I fancied (it might be fancy) that I could see 
a slight elevation of the supra-incumbent tissues, and sup- 


! 


posed it to be a partial dislocation of that cartilage. I imme- 
diately made extension at the ankle, at the same time ad- 
ducted the tibia, making the knee of the opposite side a ful- 
trum, the tendency of which would be to separate the exter- 
nal part of the articulating surfaces of the tibia and femur; 
his wife, at the same time, was directed to make firm pres- 
sure over the cartilage. After keeping up extension for about 
ten minutes, the parts resumed their normal condition, and, 
much to his delight, the patient found he could walk with 
ease, and, in spite of remonstrance, immediately returned to 
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his occupation. The only after treatment was that of direct- 
ing him to wear a bandage over the knee.—Lond. Lancet, 
Sept, 1843. 





Anatomy and Physiology of the Spinal Accessory Nerve.— 
A Ste. Moreanrtt, of ihe ‘University of Pavia, publishes the 
following, as the results of various experiments which he has 


performed on different animals with the view of discovering 
the certain origins, and accordingly the functions, of the spi- 
nal accessory nerve ol \\ lills. His conclusions are:=— 

l. That the Splhal accessory is a motor nerve. 

2. By its extel branch it conveys the power of motion 
to the muscle to v ch it is distributed. 

». By its internal branch it gives motion to the muscles of 
the larynx, and consequently tt is the nerve which serves for 
the production of voice 

4. Its external branch is composed of fibrils, which proceed 
from the lowest ori is of the nerve in the spinal cord. 

5. Its internal branch is formed of the higher fibrilla— 
those which originate next beneath the pneumogastric nerve 

and contributes those fibrils to the latter nerve which form 


the recurrent nerve and the motor fibres of the pneumogastric 
throughout its course.—Ibid, from Annali Universali di Medi- 
ina, July, and Sept., 1543. 





One Advantage of Marriage.-—Dr. Casper, of Berlin, has 
estimated the mortality of unmarried male individuals, be- 





tween the ages of 30 and 45 years, to be 27 per cent., while 
among married men of the same period of life it is only 18 
per cent. For 41 unmarried men, 78 married men attain 
the age of 40 5 : 1 the dis} irily is more striking as age 
advances; for at 60 irs of age there are only 22 bachelors 
to 4S Benedicts; at 70, 11 to 27; and at 80,3 to 9.—Jbid, 
rom Gazelle 

Diagnosi it idymitis and Orchitis.—In the for- 
ner diseas pid ii orms a distinct crescentic tumour! 
behind the 1 , ird, while the testis preserves its 
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proper size and elasticity, and is free from adhesions. In 
orchitis, on the contrary, the testis is increased in size, har- 
dened, and adherent to the skin of the scrotum, which has lost 
its puckered appearance.—Ricord. 
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THE WESTERN JOURNAL. 
This number completes our eighth volume, and we have deter. 
mined to recommend to o publishe rs, to issue the first number of 
the next as the bi ginning of a new or set ond o¢ tade. This will 
afford a favorable opp rtunity fc gentlemen wishing to subscribe, 


1 ° 
tl series. 


as they may commence with the 


To the profe ssional brethre n who have made to us « ontributions ol 


their experie nce, we lt nd I thanks and ac know le dgme nts, To those 
who have not, we take the libe rly of saying that the y ought to write. 
The profession has ( laims on all its me mibe rs, whi h should be met. 
Physicians, as a body, compose 


They can look only to the mselve 8 and to eat h othe: for the means 


g and receiving should then be mutual, 


school of reciprocal instruction. 


of improvement Givin 


h they may not be equal, Equality, indes d, S nol € ither al- 


althoug 
r necessary in a system of interchangeable teaching. If 


tainable o 
we look to the East—to our ¢ ld I brethre n of the St aboard—and to 
the physicians and surgeons of Europe, for contributions to our maga- 
zines of knowledge, it is due to our own reputation, to common jus- 
tice, and to the interests of humanity, that we should, as far as pos 
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scribe for at least two journals. No one stands still in science. If 
not advancing, he is backsliding. But he cannot advance unless he 
combine the discoveries and inventions of his cotemporaries, with 
his own experience. As individuals, then, who cherish an abiding 
interest in the improvement of Western medicine, we would say to 
every medical gentleman—subscribe for at least one journal; make 
your selection, and if you should be disappointed in its character 
drop it; but still subscribe—try another, and do not allow yourself 
to remain ignorant of the improvements which every day brings forth 
It is the practice of many physicians, to wait till these improve- 
ments make their way into systematic works; but several objections 
lie against this custom. First, the delay; second, the condensed 
instead of the expanded statements of the original authors; third, the 
forced appropriation made by systematists and theorists, of new facts 
pporting their favorite hypotheses. The physi- 
cian who relies on systems of surgery and physic for his information 


for the purpose of s 


and intellectual discipline, acts unwisely—does his own mind injus- 
tice. To give it (in back-wood’s phraseology), a fair chance, he 


should, as far as possible, learn the discoveries in the p:ofession from 


their respective authors. In other words, the original extended ac- 
count not only imparts the best information, but the study of it is 
the best exercise of the mind. He who relies upon compilations, 
may be a ready, but can never be a profound man. He adopts the 
results of ‘nquiry without knowing the data from which they havs 
been derived; has not, of course, travelled through the processes of 
logic by which they were obtained; and is unable to say, whéther 
the conclusions he receives are true or false. Such should not be 
the information or mental discipline of him whose professional life, 
properly carried out, is one of unrelaxed mental exertion. But not 
intending to read a homily, we shall say no more on this topic. 

We are happy to announce, that our publishers have made arrange- 
ments to print the next, and al] subsequent numbers, on new type; 
and that each will be extended to ninety-six pages, making one hun- 
dred and forty-four pages more in the year, than heretofore, while 
the price will remain the same. This will enable us to give a more 


copious account of foreign discoveries and improvements than here. 


tofore, and will we trust prove acceptable to all our subscribers. 


Eps. 
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‘THOU ATOMY THOU! 


A late number of the Reperterio Medico.Habanero, gives a brief 
account of an anatomical man, named Claudius Ambrose Seurat, 
five feet three inches in height, and weighing only forty-three pounds! 
He is a native of Troyes, France, and was born in 1798, of heal- 
thy parents. The emaciation began at the age of four years, and 
continued until the twenty-fourth year; it cannot be attributed to 
sickness, as during this period his health was good. The chest is so 
much depressed that the sternum is only three inches from the 
vertebral column. The heart and lungs are situated lower than 
natural. Respiration is easy; the pulse beats about fifty to the 
minute, and is feeble. The arms are two inches and a half in cir- 
cumference, the legs one in thickness, He consumes, daily, about 
twelve ounces of food, consisting of fish, light meats, &c.; when 
eating he supports himself with the elbows on the table or on his 
knees, his extreme debility not permitting him to raise food to the 
mouth in any other manner. He requires assistance in walking, and 
lifts the feet very high through fear of falling or stumbling. The 
intellectual powers are not enfeebled like the physical. He can read 
and write, and his responses to questions propounded to him exhibit 
a good discernment, and a correct judgement. 

Accompanying the description, are three full length drawings on 
stone, giving a front, side, and back view of the individual. These, 
although we are told his aspect is not disagreeable, certainly repre- 
sent him as a doleful looking object—some such being as must 
have been Shakspeare’s beadle, whom Doll Tear-sheet calls ‘a 
tripe-visaged rascal’’—a ‘‘good-man death! good-man bones!”’ 

The only case approaching this, and of which we have any knowl. 
edge, is that of Calvin Edson, who weizhed fifty-siz pounds—the 

. 


height we do not remember. C. 





GALT’S PRACTICAL MEDICINE. 

This volume consists of extracts from the note-book of Dr. Alex. 
ander D. Galt, selected and edited by his son, Dr. John M. Galt. Galt 
the elder, as we are told in the preface, after studying several years 
in the office of his father, spent four years in London, under Sir 
Astley Cooper; he returned to Virginia, and practiced his profession 
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for forty years at Williamsburg, acquiring a most enviable reputa- 
tion as a skilful and scientific physician. The character of the vol. 
ume is indicated in the following quotation from the preface: 

“In the selection of the cases individually, we were guided by their 
completeness; for some were nothing more than short notes. As to 
the diseases, we chose those of which there was the largest number 
of cases; for besides getting, thus, a more minute description, the 
most common diseases have been selected by this mode of choice. 
Any case not belonging to one of these diseases, if it possessed any 
thing uncommon, we also copied; original remarks, too, we have in- 
cluded; so that the work consists of these three classes of subjects.” 

The papers selected comprise cases of intermittent and remittent 
fever; inflammation of the pleura, lungs, and bronchia; colic, dys- 
entery, rheumatism; with many others grouped under the head of 
miscellaneous. They are, according to the editor, a faithful pic- 
ture of the diseases occurring in that section of country, and which 
have never been particularly described. In this view, the volume is 
valuable. Moreover, it shows on the part of the elder Galt an in. 
dustry worthy of imitation; and as a tribute to the memory of a par- 
ent, and a good ard useful man, it exhibits in the editor a feeling 
that will meet every where with warm response. C. 





PEREIRA S MATERIA MEDICA. 
A review of this very valuable work will appear in our next num- 


her 





MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
The class at the Medical Institute this winter, is the largest out 


yne that has yet assembled within its walls. 
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